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"OUE DOLLY." 



CHAPTER L 



HER FIHST PEEP AT LIFE, 

g^^HEN Dolly was bom her papa and roamma 
^^^ lived in London, because they were not 
aj^ rich enough to live in the country as 
"■ they would have liked beat. But we all 

know that attention to business, and honest work, 
have their reward, although in some cases it may 
be long in coming. In Mr. Moreland's case the 
reward came earlier, so that before little Dolly 
could notice the sights and sounds of London life, 
or even wish for any other or better resting-place 
than her mother's arms, they were able to leave 
the smoky and fog-shrouded city, and take a 
pretty little house in a village far enough distant 
from London to be rural and primitive. 



8 ' FARMER may's CHILDREN. 

Mrs. Moreland was rather delicate in health, 
but the change worked wonders upon her, and 
her husband did not srudge his lone loumey to 
and from town night ^d momingZd then our 
Dolly, — we shall call her our Dolly, because we are 
going to know all about her in a friendly fashion, — 
she grew so rosy and jolly, never cried except 
when she felt hungry, and she tumbled about all 
day long through the house and in the hay 
fields. 

Their nearest neighbour was Mr. May, a farmer, 
and he had a little girl about Dolly's age and a 
son of only two years old. Mrs. Moreland hoped 
that Dolly might make friends with them in due 
time, for the children in the village were rude 
and noisy, and not at all the sort of companions 
she would like for her dear little Dolly. 

And while her parents were thinking for her, 
Dolly was growing up like a kitten, with very 
little thought or care for herself. Her first 
memory, she told us, was of being taken with her 
mamma to see her papa go off" in the coach to the 
railway station. It ran from the inn in the 
village every morning, to carry gentlemen who 
lived down there to catch the train for London. 
They have a railway station there now, but at 
that time the coach did in place of the train. It 



WAITING FOR THE COACH. 9 

was an important event to Dolly that walk to 
the common on a bright morning in spring, and 
the day was a remarkable one, for it was her 
birthday, she was exactly three years old; but 
although she resolved to do her best, and show 
how well she could walk, her mamma had to lift 
her up and carry her quite half way. Then they 
sat down under the shade of an old oak tree and 






waited. Dolly thought the coach would never 
come, for she was rather an impatient little girl; 
then presently when she had forgotten all about 
it, and commenced to pick the daisies and butter- 
cups, a horn sounded and frightened her to her 
mother's side again. 

" There is papa, look, Dolly!" and Mrs. More- 
land pointed to the coach, where Dolly saw her 
papa waving his band to her. How fine it was 
to see the four horses dashing along the road and 
the wheels spinning round, and the coachman 



10 dolly's burnt fingers. 

with his long whip held aloft as a sign of his 
command over the willing animals! Of course 
our little Dolly did not reason like this, but the 
image was a pleasant one, and it impressed her 
mind. 

After a time Dolly began to be more ambitious 
in her rambles, and she wanted to attempt 
many things which she was quite unable to 
perform, like many older people; but yet the 
wish to be useful is very good-and on some of 
the long cold winter days she would visit the 
kitchen, and watch Mary, the servant, iron the 
clothes. One day, just to please her, Mary 
gave her a cold iron to practise on her doll's 
pinafore. Shortly afterwards Mary was called 
away, and Dolly feeling certain that her iron was 
not nearly so good as Mary's, reached across to 
the stand and grasped the hot handle. She 
dropped it quickly, for she soon felt a differ- 
ence, and her hand was pained terribly. This 
was buymg experience. Dolly did not cry, she 
was too brave for that, but the tears came to her 
eyes, and she rubbed her little fingers on her 
pinafore. 

" Been and burnt yourself. Miss Dolly? What- 
ever will missis say to me?" exclaimed Mary, 
seeing what had happened in a moment. 



ALL ALONS. 11 

The winter passed, and once more Dolly took 
to roaming in the garden and through the bright 
green meadows. She had reached the digni- 
fied age of five years, and mamma had begun 
to teach her to spell such words as cat and 
dog. On this birth-day morning Dolly went 
out as usual into the garden. How lovely 
everything looked, from the green grass glitter- 
ing with dew drops to the sweetly scented old- 
fashioned flowers, and the blue sky overhead! 
Then the little birds sang their loudest, and Dolly 
commenced to sing too. 

" Don't make a noise under the window. Miss 
Dolly," said Mary, coming out suddenly. " Your 
mamma has not been well all night, and she is 
very bad." 

This was the first time Dolly had heard of it, 
for Mary had brought her breakfast of bread and 
milk to her own little room, and talked to her 
and amused her while she ate, then turned her 
out into the garden. 

"May I come to mamma, Mary?" she asked. 

" No, no, the doctor is with her now, and the 
nurse; you had better run away into the meadow, 
and you can sing there if you like." 

Dolly was a little downcast for a few minutes 
when she thought of her dear mamma being ill; 



12 FAR FROM HOME. 

but she had been often ill before, and the little 
girl soon forgot her trouble when she reached the 
meadow path, and began to enjoy the beauties 
around her once more. Her usual course was a 
run round this meadow. She had never desired to 
leave it, because the low hedge rose far above her 
little head; but this morning, to her surprise, 
the gate, which she had always found closed, was 
standing wide open. The chance was too good to 
be missed, and without a thought as to whether 
it was right or wrong, Dolly parsed through into 
a field where wheat grew. It reached as high 
as her head, and she wandered along the path 
in delight, wondering where it would lead to. 
She had a faint idea that perhaps if she walked 
fast enough she might reach some beautiful 
fairy palace such as Mary had one time told 
her of. 

That wheat field seemed very long indeed, but 
at length she got to the end of it, and wandered 
out into a green lane. Here she sat down to 
rest, proudly conscious that she had got so far 
away from home that Mary could not find her. 
If she only had something to play with, a fairy 
for instance, how nice it would be. 

There was a low hum of insect voices in the 
air, very soothing to the tired little creature. 
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She fell into a half dreamy state, and would have 
slept, perhapa, when a fellow-traveller made his 
appearance on tiie other side of the clump of 
leaves and grass behind which Dolly had taken 
her seat. Unlike our Dolly he carried his house 
on his back, and was no doubt like her in run- 
ning away from his old quarters. 




"Snail, snail, put out your horns," she whis- 
pered, and, wonderful to relate! he turned hia 
head towards where the voice came from, and 
put out his horns to their full length. Dolly 
laughed and commenced to walk along at the 
snail's pace, hut she soon got tired of this gait, 
and with a " Good morning, Mr. Snail," she left 
her companion to travel at his leisure, and pass- 
ing through a gap in the hedge walked boldly 



14 A STRANGE GARDEN. 

across a meadow; but just as she reached the 
middle she heard a loud bellow, and without 
waiting to find out that it was only a mild-eyed 
cow looking across at her from the further side 
of the field, she trotted on as fast as her little 
feet could carry her till she found herself before 
a half open wooden gate. To push it a little wider 
and hurry in was the work of an instant. 

She had taken refuge in a garden cultivated 
by a very eccentric gentleman who had spent 
most of his life in India. He had a wonderful 
knowledge of botany, and indulged his taste by 
trying to cultivate foreign plants and trees. 
^ Dolly got well inside and sank down on a little 
hillock very conveniently placed under a strange- 
looking tree. Still she could hear the bellow 
of the cow, and her fanciful mind pictured 
a mighty giant following her and bellowing 
after her. 

But that thought was only for a moment; with 
a cry of pain she jumped up quickly, for her 
little bare legs and arms were being stung by 
ants. In her haste she tumbled over the dan- 
gerous elevation, and lay in a grassy hollow at 
the bottom; but when she tried to get up she saw 
such a swarm of ants covering the hillock that 
she rested for a time and watched them closely. 



THE BUSY ANT8. 



She knew they were ants, and ahe had heard that 
they were great workers, and now she saw for 




herself that this report was quite true Each 
one seemed bent upon his own particular business. 



16 DOLLY HEARS CONSCIENCE WHISPER. 

or two or three would work together in moving 
some grain or seed as large as four or five of 
themselves. 

" Mamma told me that I ought to be as busy 
as a little ant," thought Dolly, " but she won't 
allow me to iron pinafores, or bake cakes, or 
make fires." 

" Very true, Dolly," whispered her conscience, 
"but you are too young to do these things. When 
mamma gives you a line of spelling, and carefully 
goes over each word with you, and says, ' Now, 
Dolly, dear, remember these and I will hear you 
in an hour,' do you not forget to work after 
mamma leaves the room, and turn over your 
leaves to look at the pictures, or stare out of the 
window, wishing you might go into the garden, 
and once did you not go out when mamma told 
you to stop in and learn those six words? And 
did you not stick a pin through every word of 
your lesson another time; and when you were 
desired always to put your own little night-dress 
in the pretty bag mamma bought for it, to teach 
you to be tidy, did you remember to do it more 
than twice? No, no, you threw it in a heap 
upon your bed or on the back of a chair, or on 
the damp towel over the towel rail, and again, to 
the horror of Nurse and the vexation of your 

(168) 



A GIANT IN GREEN SPECTACLES. 17 

mamma, did you not drop it on the carpet and 
leave it there?" 

Dolly listened to her conscience because she 
couldn't help it. And then this troublesome 
visitor shouted louder: 

"And are you doing right now in running 
away from home? no wonder if some giant or 
fairy should catch you." This last consideration 
stirred little Dolly up; she rose to her feet resolv- 
ing that she would go straight home again, when 
looking up suddenly she saw — ^what? The giant 
indeed it must be at last, for she gave a wild 
scream and buried her face in her hands after 
that first look. 

What she did really see was a man with very 
yellow face surrounded with a wonderful black 
beard, a head of black hair hanging in elf-locks 
over the forehead, and surmounted by a wide- 
brimmed Panama hat, and over the eyes he wore 
a pair of curiously corstructed green spectacles. 
Only his face was visible from among the trees. 
He had not noticed the little girl at first, but her 
scream attracted him and he pushed the branches 
apart, and with two long strides he stood beside 
Dolly. She still kept her hands over her eyes; 
the crashing of the branches had set her tremb- 
ling violently, and she waited for the monster to 

(168) B 



18 LET OFF FOR ONCE. 

devour her. That troublesome conscience whis- 
pered: 

" Serve you right." A very gruff and not at all 
reassuring voice growled out, " What brings you 
in here again?" 

"O, please, good giant, don't eat me up this 
time, I'll never run away from mamma any 
more." 

The giant's reply was a loud hoarse laugh, so 
long kept up that Dolly, who had never heard of 
a laughing giant, ventured to open her fingers a 
little and peep up at him. Why, he was like a 
man after all; he did not carry a club, nor did he 
wear the skin of a wild beast in place of clothes. 

"Take your hands ofi* your face, little one; 
didn't you promise, when you and your brother 
came in here last summer and ruined one of my 
choice plants, that you would never come again* 
I've a good mind to eat you," but he laughed so 
pleasantly that Dolly, who had obeyed and 
taken her hands off her face, smiled in company. 

"You are not a giant?" she said questioningly, 
and with her own pretty lisp which we cannot 
translate here. 

"No more than you are Farmer May's little 
daughter," he said, looking at her curiously 
through his green spectacles. " Perhaps you are 
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a fairy, for I have never seen you before?" It 
was Dolly's turn to laugh. 

" Papa lives ever so far away in a cottage with 
roses all over it." 

"And how did you come here?" 

" Walked through the fields ever so far." 

"Why, it is no distance at all, little woman, 
and you had better go straight home — come this 
way. 

Dolly followed him obediently, she was not at 
all afraid now. He led her through his garden 
and opened a gate at the end. 

''There is your house," and he pointed to a 
white gable peeping out from among the trees; 
" now trot straight home along this lane." 

Dolly never said a word, but she put her finger 
in her mouth and looked ruefully at the white 
gable. Only to think that she should be quite 
close to her own home after all, it was mortifying 
to her pride; now she could do nothing but seem 
to obey that great ugly looking man. 

She walked along a few yards then looked 
back, he was still standing watching her; then 
she went on again, but at a snail's pace, and after 
another pause she saw that he had gone away. 

And now wilfulness took possession of her, 
and her conscience kept perfectly still while 
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she turned back and crept through a little hole 
she had noticed in the hedge as she passed so 
slowly. It was on the opposite side of the lane 
from the giant's garden, so she felt certain to get 
well away from home now, and he couldn't see 
her, for the great hedge hid her from view com- 
pletely. Then this meadow had a delightful slope 
down, and we all know how easy it is to run 
down a hill, much easier than toiling up one. So 
Dolly thought as she trotted down the gentle 
slope, exulting in the thought that she had com- 
pletely cheated that curious looking man, who 
had so unwarrantably interfered with her. 

At the foot of this meadow she came to a corn- 
field, and as usual there was a path round the 
side of it. This was not higher than her head; 
she could look across to the further side, and she 
saw something to set her heart beating with 
delight. There were two little heads rising above 
the com; she would find companions at last. 

How fast she ran for fear they might vanish 
before she reached them, but they had no notion 
of moving; they were only a few fields from 
their own house, for they were the children of 
Farmer May, and not at all like Dolly, for they 
could find their way about pretty well; they had 
been used taking care of themselves. 



TOMMY AND ROSIE MAY. 21 

They were both surprised when they saw a 
strange little girl coming towards them in such a 
hurry; but the boy plucked up courage and spoke 
to her. 

" This is my father's field, what do you want?" 
he said, trying to look consequential. 

" I want to play with you," said Dolly, hanging 
her head and putting her finger in her mouth. 

" And so you shall, for you is a pretty little 
girl." said his sister, as she put down her basket 
and commenced to examine Dolly's lawn apron 
and braided cashmere dress. 

" Where do you come from, and what is your 
name?" asked the boy. Dolly informed him on 
both points. 

"I know you, your people haves milk from 
us," he said in a satisfied tone; "you can play 
with us if you likes." Dolly felt quite grateful, 
and presently the little girl, who was about her 
own age and exactly her own size, took her round 
to a part of the field where corn-flowers and 
dandelions grew, and here they sat down and had 
a comfortable chat. Dolly told them how her 
papa went to town on a coach with four horses, 
and in return Rosie, for that was the little girl's 
name, related how her father sent his milk to the 
railway station every day, and stated, not with- 
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out a certain pride, that they kept ten cows and 
three horses and ever so many fowls. 

Then Dolly began to feel hungry, and she pro- 
posed to go home, but the little fellow overruled 
this, and told her not to go till he came back, and 
he ran off at a great rate. 

"What is he going for?" asked Dolly inno- 
cently. 

" Something to eat," replied Rosie. 

"I wonder what mamma will say," thought 
Dolly; her conscience was beginning to be 
troublesome again, but it was so nice out there 
in the sun, and without a hat too, and doing just 
as she liked, that she silenced her conscience 
again, and presently forgot all about it when 
Tommy returned with a little basket full of 
home-made bread, with nice fresh butter upon it, 
and a tin can full of fresh, rich milk. The child- 
ren insisted that Dolly should drink first, and 
Dolly enjoyed a refreshing draught. Then she 
ate her share of the bread and butter, and felt 
quite fresh and ready for any new adventure. 

Tommy proposed that they should go to a 
green meadow beyond this corn-field, and try 
rolling from top to bottom of it — for it was even 
more of a hill than the one Dolly had trotted 
down. She was rather tired when they reached 
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the top, but a sight of the farmhouse below re- 
warded her trouble, for she had never been in 
this direction before, and beyond she could see 
the cows grazing in the wide meadows, and the 
silvery stream of water meandering through 
them. 

She stood looking for so long that Tommy had 
to remind her of the game they had come there 
to play. And they all lay down at regular 
distances, and when Tommy gave the word of 
command they began to roll over and over like 
balls, only they made more noise, for they 
laughed all the time till they stopped at the 
foot. Rosie managed to arrive first, and then 
they took hands and climbed up again. Rosie 
gave the word to start this time, and Tommy 
reached the bottom first. Dolly would try and 
try again till she succeeded in being before the 
others. At length she was gratified but very 
tired, and she begged that they might return to 
the corn-field and gather some flowers, then she 
would go home. 

"I wonder if it is dinner-time," she said to 
Rosie when they reached the field once more. 

"You're not hungry, are you?" asked Tommy. 

"No, no; but Mary might be looking for me." 

" What time is your dinner?" asked Rosie. 



S4 THE rLOWER-CLOGE. 

"I tliink it is about two o'clock," replied 
Dolly. 

" Then I can tell you the time," said Roaie as 
she pulled a stalk of dandelion with its downy 
seed on the top. She puffed out her cheeks and 
blew. The whole down flew at that first blast. 




" That is one o'clock," she said confidently, and 
Dolly was quite contented, she had plenty of 
time. 

She little thought of the trouble she had given 
at home. When it struck two o'clock Mary went 
out to the garden and called as she had often 
done before: 

" Miss Dolly, Miss Dolly, come in, it is dinner- 
time," but no Dolly answered her. She went in 
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through the open gate as Dolly had done two 
hours before, and found the child's hat, then she 
got frightened and ran along the path like some 
one distracted. On her way she met Dolly's giant, 
and he told her that he had put the little child 
on the road home above an hour ago. This did 
not ease her mind at all. 

" And to think if only missis knew of it, and 
she so ill," exclaimed the girl as she turned into 
the lane, almost crying with vexation. 

" Be you a-lookin' for your little lassie?" asked 
a great hulking fellow whom Mary knew as a 
farm-servant of Mr. May's. 

" Yes, can you tell me anything of her?" 

The man pointed across his shoulders with his 
thumb. 

" She be a-playin' wi' the measter's little uns 
down in the corn-field beyont." 

Mary waited for no more, but almost flew 
along the path till she came round a comer, and 
there she saw the group, Rosie still blowing dan- 
delion, and Dolly on her knees making the same 
experiment, while Tommy stood gravely looking 
down at her, a long whip he had just made him- 
self in his hand. 

"O, Miss Dolly, but you will catch it!" ex- 
claimed Mary, *'and your poor mamma so ill; you 
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are a naughty girl. O my! O my! but Im nearly 
a-bursting with the heat, runnin' after you." 

She stood for a moment to take breath, and 
then picked up the little girl in her arms. But 
Dolly was not going to be treated like that, and 
she struggled bravely. 

"What? is it that you won't come after all? 
Wait till I tell your pa; and you don't know 
that we've got a stranger at home?" 

"I can walk," said Dolly, pretending to be 
very brave, although she felt ready to cry from 
many causes. She felt she had done wrong, but 
her pride was offended by Mary threatening her 
before these strangers. However, curiosity con- 
quered, and she asked: 

" Is uncle come, Mary?" Mary laughed. 

"No, it isn't uncle, but a little brother for you; 
how do you like that? Come on. She'll come 
to see you another time," she said to the two 
children, as she noticed their downcast looks. 

"Yes, 111 come again one day," said Dolly, 
kissing the tips of her fingers to them. She had 
entirely forgotten to be annoyed or sorry, and 
began to question Mary eagerly as to what her 
brother was like as they hastened towards home. 
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CHAPTER IL 



HER FIRST TBOTTBLG. 



PJAET did not trouble herself to satisfy 
I Dolly's curiosity about the new baby. 
" You will see him for yourself. Miss 
•^ Dolly" she said; " I can't forgive you for 

running away just when you found your mamma 
ill, and taking advantage of her not being out 
with you; if she only knew it might kill her." 

Dolly said nothing; she felt thoroughly ashamed 
of herself, and, as usual, hung her head and put 
her finger in her mouth. After a time she asked 
hesitatingly: 

" Is mamma going to send me awav and have 
that new baby in my place?" Mary laughed at 
the question. 

" It would serve you right if she did; but per- 
haps she may allow you to stop here if you are 
good and don't run away no more." 

" Does mamma like the baby?" asked Dolly, a 
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keen pang of jealousy shooting through her little 
hearti and the tears starting to her eyes. 

" Of course she does, ever so much better than 
you," said Mary, pleased to find a ready method of 
punishing the child for the fright she had given 
her. " Baby has never been naughty." 

Dolly said nothing, for they had reached their 
own door, but she felt that she hated the new 
baby heartily. 

This was her first trouble, and a heavy trouble 
too, for envious evil thoughts of others always 
hurt most those who cherish them, and seldom 
afiect those who are hated. Of course Mary, the 
servant, was very wrong to stir up such a feeling 
in our Dolly's mind; but then Mary was not very 
learned in such matters, nor did she consider the 
consequences, she only took the readiest method 
of making Dolly feel sorry for her thoughtless 
conduct. But her words had a very diflerent 
efiect, for when they got into the wide dining- 
room, and Dolly saw a stout old woman sit at 
the table where her mamma used to sit, she felt 
that she would far rather be out in the corn-field 
among the flowers, and with the farmer's little 
boy and girl. 

"Well, my deary, so Mary has found you at last," 
said the woman good-naturedly. " You thought 
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you would just have a little run all by yourself 
while your poor mamma was upstairs. If you'd 
been lost, I don't know whatever we should do." 

" Mamma has got another baby, she wouldn't 
care," said Dolly pouting. 

" Well, I never; who'd guess a little thing like 
her could think of that?" said Nurse to Mary, 
who just came in with some plates and a joint of 
roast beef on a tray. Mary looked knowingly at 
the nurse as she said: 

" It wouldn't be any wonder her mamma sent 
for another baby, I'm sure. She's such a trouble 
in the house, always a-meddlin' with things she 
oughtn't to; and then the fright and run she gave 
me to-day." 

"I hate the baby; mamma sha'n't have it," 
screamed Dolly, jumping up from her chair. 

" I told you," said Mary, shaking her head and 
pretending to look shocked when she felt inclined 
to laugh. 

" You ain't seen 'im yet, my dear," said Nurse 
soothingly. " Wait till you do; he'll be able to 
play with you in no time, such a nice pink little 
fellow as he is." 

" Yes, if missis keeps her," said Mary provok- 
ingly. 

"O yes, sit down and eat your dinner, my 
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dear; I'll ask her to forgive you, an' promise as 
you sha'n't run away no more," said Nurse, setting 
the example herself. Dolly sat down; her little 
temper had vanished, but her heart was very sore 
indeed; even the thought that this baby-boy 
might be a companion for her, scarcely soothed 
her feelings. She ate little dinner, and when it 
was over Mary allowed her to go up to her own 
play -room. She had not seen the new baby yet, 
and she did not care to see him ; she had a baby 
of her own to talk to, and she took it out of its 
cradle and kissed it affectionately. 

It was not at all a model of beauty: frequent 
washings had removed all the paint from its 
cheeks, and it had got a sad dint under one of its 
eyes; but then it had plenty of bright yellow 
hair, and a pair of long wooden arms supplied by 
papa when the wax ones met with an accident, 
and then its dresses came off and on, and were 
fastened by buttons, so that Dolly wouldn't part 
with her dear old doll for the prettiest one in 
London — she might add any number of new ones, 
but the old one was to her what the delicate 
child of a family is to the mother, beloved and 
cherished above all for sake of the very defects. 

To this doll she whispered her thoughts, and 
up to the present she had nothing but pleasant 
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thoughts to confide. Now she sat down and 
clasped the little bundle closely to her breast 
with a troubled face and the tears welling up into 
her brown eyes. 

"I love you, Dot, I do, and mamma doesn't 
love Dolly, now she's been and bought a baby, 
and I have only you, Dot. Wouldn't you like to 
come with me and play in the cornfields and see 
a little boy and girl? They are very nice, but 
I'll always like you best. Dot. How I wish you 
could speak! but then you might say nasty things 
like Mary does. O yes, you can look at me with 
your eyes." Then suddenly assuming a critical 
tone: "How have you dirtied your pinafore? I 
think I must wash it." And she proceeded to 
strip off the pinafore as she had often done 
before, indeed the frequent washings had not im- 
proved its colour, for it was a dirty yellow at 
best. 

"You mustn't cry. Dot," she said in a motherly 
tone as she proceeded to wash the doll's face and 
hands first, then she undressed it and put it to 
bed, desiring it to lie still while she washed its 
pinafore. A jug and basin sat on a low stand in 
the corner of the room, and Dolly was about to 
help herself to more water when the door opened 
gently and Mary came in. 
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"Would you like to see the new baby, Miss 
Dolly?" she asked. "Your mamma wants to see 
you too, and your papa has come home from 
town." 

Dolly left the ewer untouched, and put down 
her doll's pinafore gravely. She would be glad 
to see her papa, but as to the new baby, she was 
doubtful; however, she would go. 

Mary took her hand and led her along the 
corridor to her mamma's bed-room, and then 
charging her to keep very quiet, she opened the 
door and passed her in. 

"My own little Dolly, come and kiss me!" 
exclaimed mamma on catching sight of the wistful 
face at the door. Dolly obeyed gladly, climbing 
on a chair for the purpose, then she gave one 
swift look round the room. 

" Mary told me you had another baby, mamma, 
and wouldn't care about me; but you haven't 
any baby, I see that." The nurse, who was 
seated at the window, gave a low laugh, but Mrs. 
Moreland looked very sad. 

" My dear Dolly, I thought you would like a 
little brother to take care of and to love; why 
should I love you less, darling? You ought to 
know that — see, here is baby." 

Dolly looked curiously while her mamma 
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turned down a white coverlet, and she saw a 
little red face and a head without any hair. She 
actually laughed and clapped her hands at the 
sight. 

" Why, mamma, it is an ugly little thing, with 
no hair, and hardly any nose at all. Of course 
you couldn't like that better than me?" The 
new baby began to cry, and the nurse came and 
took it up. 

"I should send it away again, mamma; it is not 
half so pretty as my large doll." Mamma looked 
rather serious, but she remembered that this was 
the first time Dolly had seen a baby. 

"Baby is your brother, Dolly," she said gently. 
"God has sent him to us to take care of, and 
you were just as curious-looking when you were 
born." 

" Had no hair and a little bit of a nose like 
that, mamma f she asked in amazement. 

" Yes, my dear, babies have no hair when they 
come into the world." 

"There now, ma'am," said Nurse interposing 
her authority, "I think Miss Dolly had better go;" 
and she put the now quieted baby once more 
beside Mrs. Moreland. "You ain't up to much 
talking yet." 

" Good-by, little Dolly," said mamma, kissing 
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her again, "and remember how nice it will be 
when you have a little brother to play in the 
garden with you." Dolly went away unwill- 
ingly. 

" You will find your par in the parlour/' said 
Nurse as she passed out of the door. And as the 
child walked down-stairs and into the parlour 
she had a very unhappy feeling at her heart, not 
unlike what we call jealousy. 

" Well, my little girlie, how do you like your 
baby brother?" asked papa cheerfully as she 
entered the room. 

She went over to him and got perched upon 
his knee before replying, then she spoke slowly 
and confidentially. 

"I don't like him at all, papa; do you?" 

"Not like your little brother, Dolly? Why, 
girls always like babies," he exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

"Then I don t, papa; if you could only see him 
cry, and the little red face all squeezed up, he is 
ugly; but you don't like him, papa, I know youll 
always like me best?" 

"Why, Dolly, my dear, some one has been 
putting curious ideas in your head. Of course I 
like him as I like you; he is my son as you are 
my daughter, and I am sure you will care for him 
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in tima Wait till he grows up and can play 
with you." 

"I sha'n't like him," she said, shaking her head 
with such a comical attempt at looking severe 
ihat papa felt as if he 
could laugh, onlybe knew 
the little girl was in ear- 
neat. " Pray come into 
the garden and swing 
me, papa," she asked, 
makiiig a heroic effort to 
forget the new baby. 

Papa consented, and 
after tea they went out 
and were soon enjoying 
the scent of the flowers 
in the old-fashioned gar- 
den. Dolly had a swing, and then she went 
in for her long-anned Dot, and walked her 
about with a paraaol over her own head, and 
a watchfulness of the doll's steps very quaint 
and motherly-looking. She soon tired of her 
charge, and putting her down on a garden- 
seat she bad a game at chasing papa round the 
flower-beds, and pelting him with green figs, 
which fell off a great fig-tree in one corner of the 
garden. 
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The fun was at its height when Nurse put her 
head suddenly out of a window and said: 

"Please, sir, baby's just a-goin' off asleep; 
would you tell Miss Dolly to keep quiet?" 

"O, yes, Nurse, we forgot ourselves," replied 
Mr. Moreland smiling. "Why, Dolly, we are 
just under the bed-room window; now run away 
and see if it is nearly time to go to bed," and he 
glanced at his watch. " Yes, it is seven o'clock 
and quite time. Good-night, Dolly!" 

"But, papa, it is daylight yet," suggested 
Dolly, " and I am not tired of playing." 

"Ah! but the baby, you know, must not be dis- 
turbed, nor mamma either; best say your prayers 
and go' to bed like a good little girl." 

That baby again! she must stop her play and 
go to bed for it, she thought; but she said good- 
night to her papa, and went into the house 
slowly. 

"I want to be put to bed, Mary?" she asked, 
looking in at the kitchen door. 

" Well, go on up to your room. Miss Dolly, and 
try to undress yourself. I can't come to you till 
I take up these flannels for baby." The child 
obeyed, but with a feeling of irritation against 
that baby she could not conquer. 

Mary was a long time in coming, and Dolly 
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had removed her pinafore and shoes, but she 
could not possibly undo her dress, for it was 
fastened behind; then she roved about the room, 
and suddenly made a discovery. 

" They would just fit my Dot," she exclaimed, 
after turning over the little articles, " if they had 
holes for the arms." 

She had found half-a-dozen pretty bibs, nicely 
trimmed with lace and embroidered with pink 
and blue thread. They were intended to tie 
under the new baby's chin. But Dolly never 
thought of what they were intended for; she 
would make use of them. In a moment she had 
opened her room door, and running along the 
passage to her own play-room she soon returned 
with her doll and a pair of scissors. 

It was delightful, as she said; the bibs only 
wanted armholes to make them fit Dot. She sat 
down on the carpet and began to cut. This was 
a labour for her little fingers, but then she only 
thought of the result 

It was amusing to see her earnestness over the 
task, and her little mouth open and close with 
each clip of the scissors. Now she only wanted 
a piece of ribbon to fasten them about the waist. 
She rose to her feet and climbed on a chair to let 
Dot look at her new pinafore in the looking- 
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glass, then gave a little cry of delight, for there, 
lying on the mahogany frame of the looking- 
glass was a little roll of blue ribbon. Surely 
the fairies must have put it there. To take it 
down and open it out to its full length was a 
minute's work; and then there was another cross- 
legged sitting on the carpet, and another clipping 
of the ribbon into lengths sufficient for Dot's 
waist, and to make a bow behind. 

"Just enough for them all," she exclaimed, 
carefully folding up the pinafore with the ribbon 
inside, but keeping out one piece for present use. 
Then she placed them in her own drawer, and 
was just in the act of trying to tie the sash round 
Dot's waist when the door opened and Mary came 
in hurriedly. 

" I have been such a time holding baby, I quite 
forgot to come to you, Miss Dolly; but it's such 
a warm evening, no fear of you catchin' a cold, 
that's one comfort;" and as she spoke she hurried 
to the little bed and put Dolly's night-dress out 
of its bag, then poured the water into a bath as 
usual for the child. She had done all this in 
haste, and had not noticed what Dolly was doing. 

" Do tie this bow for me, Mary, I can't do it?" 
said Dolly, holding up Dot for the girl's inspection. 
"Isn't she nice?" 
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" O good gracious! O my! Miss Dolly, whatever 
have you been an' done?" she exclaimed, snatching 
the doll out of the child's hands, and tearing off 
the new pinafore. 

"How dare you hurt Dot!" said Dolly, rising 
to her feet and reaching out for her doll. 

" You've cut them bibs that Miss Simms sent 
a present from London, an' she sat and worked 
them herself. Your pa brought them home this 
evening, and your mamma gave them to me to 
put away in the babjr's basket^ and I had the 
misfortune to put them down, meanin' to take 
them to the nursery in a minute or two. And 
now — ^but I suppose one of 'em won't be missed 
— and you've gone an' cut up the ribbon for 
baby's tie-ups as well. O, you naughty girl!" 

" I'm not a naughty girl," said Dolly, ready to 
cry with vexation as she saw her fine pinafore 
torn off ruthlessly. By this time Mary had gone 
to the table where she had left down the bibs. 

"Why, they're not here! what have you done 
with the others?" she asked, a terrible fear 
coming over her. " Tell me at once, or I'll bring 
in Giant Despair to you." 

But Dolly was not to be frightened now; she 
was rather desperate, and setting her little lips 
together firmly she picked up the doll Mary had 
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thrown down on the carpet, and gathered it close 
to her breast. 

"Will you tell me, you naughty child?** said 
the irritated girl, shaking Dolly by the arm. 

" No, I sha'n't tell you," she replied. 

" then, ril soon find them if they're in this 
room; bad enough to destroy one without hiding 
away the others, and the ribbon too, where is it? 
That little piece off it won't be missed." 

While she talked she had been hunting under 
the looking-glass and beneath the table; then she 
turned to the set of drawers and commenced at 
the top stupidly, not thinking that the child 
would be most likely to use her own drawer at 
the bottom. 

The search did not improve Mary's patience or 
temper, and when at length she discovered the 
little bundle of bibs neatly folded up, a pair of 
round holes in each one, and the ribbon cut up in 
short lengths inside them, she was perfectly wild 
with anger. 

"How dare you be so naughty! But your 
papa shall hear it all in the morning, and about 
your running away too. You'll catch it and no 
mistake. I wouldn't be in your place for the 
world. Spiteful little thing, just because they 
were baby's!" 
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"No, it wasn't that," said Dolly, now really 
beginning to see that she had done something 
very wrong, and putting her finger in her mouth 
for consolation. 

"Don't speak, miss, I can hardly keep my 
hands off of you. There she has picked up all 
the cuttin's and thrown them out of the window; 
thought no one would find her out." 

" Mamma told me to pick up bits of things off 
the carpet," said Dolly with tears in her eyes; "I 
didn't want to hide it." 

" Well, well, that's worse than all. She begins 
to tell fibs. Here, bundle into bed; you're the 
worst and most spiteful little thing I ever 
knowd;" and Mary roughly undressed the child, 
bathed her hurriedly, and twice when Dolly tried 
to speak she stopped her with a threat of punish- 
ment. 

" You shut up and don't say a word. I don't 
know whatever I shall do about it, I'm sure;" and 
gathering up the bibs and the ribbon Mary 
hurried out of the room. 

It was twilight now, and long after Dolly's 
usual hour for sleep, but she could not close her 
eyes. The little weak mind was trying and 
struggling to understand all this trouble which 
had come upon her. She knew she did not take 
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the bibs because they belonged to the new baby, 
she never thought of him at all; but she could 
not help feeling something very like pleasure at 
the thought that she had spoilt them for him and 
fitted them for her own Dot. Perhaps Mary 
would bring them back again in the morning; 
she hoped so. And then Mary said she threw 
the pieces out to hide what she had done; this 
was also untrue, for she didn't know that any 
harm had been committed by her, and after all, 
perhaps Mary was only trying to frighten her, as 
she had often done before. 

She slipped out of bed and picked up the doll 
from the carpet, where Mary had thrown it when 
she put her to bed, and then she remembered 
that her prayers said at her mother's knee every 
evening had been forgotten. She knelt down in 
the middle of the floor, but instead of saying a 
word she began to cry. There was no mamma's 
knee to put her head against, no kind voice to 
tell her what was right or wrong, and then that 
baby had come to take her mamma from her. 
A sudden memory crossed her troubled thoughts. 
Yes, mamma had said God sent the baby, and she 
had been taught that he would give what was 
asked of him. She dried her eyes with her 
night-dress sleeve, and then repeated the Lord's 



prayer a9 usual, but instead of the few worda she 
generally added she said: 

" Our Father, please take back that ugly little 
baby ^ain, I don't want him here, for he makes 
me feel naughty, — Amen." Then she got into 
bed once more, 
taking care to 
bring Dot with 
her. For a long 
time she kept 
the doll in her 
arms, hut at 
length, tired of 
the constrained position, she drew up the clothes 
quite over Dot's head, then turned her back to 
her darling, and fell into a deep sleep, after all 
the excitement and fatigue of the day, and forgot 
her troubles for the time. 
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HE WANTS DOT. 



^ly^-VRY was wise enough to say nothing o£ 
«™^^ the cut-up bibs till her mistress got quite 
aT" well again, but poor Dolly lived for a 
* day or two in fear of the consequences, 

and then she forgot all about it. 

When ber mamma resumed her usual duties, 
and among them giving Dolly lessons every day, 
the child's troubles almost disappeared, because she 
was more constantly with ber dear mamma, both 
indoors and out Many, many years afterwards 
she understood the love and goodness of her 
mother at this period, for Mrs. Moreland felt her 
strength ebbing slowly and surely day by day, 
and so she made constant efforte to train her dear 
little girl in the way she should go, to sow the 
seeds which she could only hope and pray might 
blossom in the future into a life of usefulness 
and beauty. 
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So long as her mother influenced her, Dolly sel- 
dom went astray; but if the influence and con- 
stant watchfulness were removed only for one 
day the child was certain to fall into some error 
or mistake irritating to every one except her 
mother, who could see beneath the surface, and 
never imputed a mistake committed in thought- 
lessness to wilful evil intention. 

" Perhaps," she often thought, ** I am wrong in 
keeping Dolly from all temptation and leaving 
her so little freedom, she will rely upon me 
always, and when I am gone — *' Here the 
tears would gather in the good lady's eyes 
at the thought of what might happen to her 
little girl with her fanciful mind and her quick 
temper. 

It was wonderful how rapidly the winter 
passed after the coming of the new baby, and 
then there was another summer, and baby com- 
menced to toddle about and assert himself. His 
nurse was extremely fond of him, and Master 
Freddy ran a great risk of being spoilt. At 
times he was great fun for Dolly, but again he 
vexed her by catching up. all her playthings 
although he had plenty of his own, and if she 
tried to take them back he would scream at the 
top of his voice and clutch them the closer. 
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"Shame, Miss Dolly!" Nurse would say; "is it 
contending with a baby? let him have it; he won't 
hurt it." 

But poor Dolly found out by sad experience 
that Master Freddy's touch was fatal to her cher- 
ished toys. Mamma had told her that she must 
be patient, and Dolly strove her best; but she 
took care to keep her dolls out of his sight, par- 
ticularly her favourite Dot. It was now the 
autumn of the year, when Mrs. Moreland became 
alarmingly worse in her health — that is alarm- 
ingly to her husband and her medical adviser, for 
she was so gentle and patient that no one in the 
household could notice the delicate lady any more 
delicate than she had always been; and Dolly 
noted no change, for she never could remember 
her mamma strong; but when she learned that she 
would be left at home while Mrs. Moreland went 
to the south of France for a month or two she 
wept bitterly, so bitterly that her mamma pleaded 
that she might accompany her. 

Mr. Moreland saw how she had devoted herself 
to Dolly, and the doctor decided with him that 
her only hope of benefit was to get away from 
all worry, so she reasoned with the child, and 
when Dolly once believed that it would do her 
mamma more good to be without her, she wiped 
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away her tears and tried to smile, promising that 
she would do her best in mamma's absence. 

" As for baby," said Mrs. Moreland, " Nurse is 
very fond of him, and I have no regret in leaving 
him behind me; I hope you will be kind to him, 
DoUy." 

"He doesn't care about me, mamma, and he 
has everything he wants," replied Dolly. 

" I know, dear, he is a little tyrant, and Nurse 
has indulged him; but I want you to be a wise 
child, and remember he is so much younger 
than you that you ought not to quarrel with 
him." 

"May he smash all my toys, mamma?" asked 
Dolly in an aggrieved tone. 

"I don't mean that, Dolly, you know; I am 
sorry to see anything broken or destroyed, but 
prevention is better than cure. If my little girl 
would always remember to put away her toys 
carefully, Freddy could not get at them, and 
when they are forgotten by times and he takes 
them, I wish you would restrain your temper, 
Dolly, and remember that he does not think he 
is doing any harm." 

"I am sure he knows, mamma," she said 
thoughtfully; "because when he saw me coming, 
and he was tearing open my india-rubber ball 
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and filling it with stones, he ran away and hid 
himself; he wouldn't tear his own balL" 

" My dear, did you know those bibs belonged 
to Freddy when you cut holes in them? and did 
you do it, as Mary said, because of spite against 
the new baby?" 

"No, mamma, I did not know that they be- 
longed to Freddy at all, but when I did know I 
was not sorry; if they had been your bibs I should 
have been." 

" Then, Dolly, you are cherishing very envious 
and evil feelings against your brother, an inno- 
cent baby, who had never harmed you." 

This was the first time that Mrs. Moreland had 
spoken to Dolly upon the subject, although Mary 
had told her all about it. 

" But he had harmed me, mamma, for Mary told 
me you loved him, and I thought you wouldn't 
care for me any more." 

" I knew something of that kind had been said 
to you; well, now that you find it was all wrong 
you must try and be kind to Freddy." 

" I'll try, mamma, to ' please you," she pro- 
mised. 

In about a week after this conversation Mrs. 
Moreland went away, and Dolly and the baby 
were left in the care of Nurse and Mary. For a 
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few days all went well; but one bright morning 
Dolly was about to go out to the garden with 
Dot; she was passing the nursery door when she 
noticed it standing open, and Freddy half dressed 
and playing at the bath which stood in the cen- 
tre of the floor; he was filling and emptying a 
little china jug which she knew her mamma 
valued as belonging to a great aunt; quite for- 
getting that she carried the doll in her arms^ she 
-walked in and demanded the jug. 

" Give up that at once, Freddy, you'll break it." 
"Give dat to me," he said, pointing to the 
doll. 

" No, no, Freddy, you can't have this." 
" Must hab it," exclaimed Freddy, setting up a 
loud cry immediately. 

Dolly knew from experience that Nurse might 
come and make her resign the doll, so the little 
girl beat a hasty retreat, and scarcely had she 
gone when baby dried his tears and toddled after 
her. 

A pedlar had called at the front door and was 
displaying his tempting wares, so that both Mary 
and the nurse were too much occupied to notice 
Master Freddy's movements, and besides they 
would never think of his going out half -dressed. 
When he reached the foot of the stairs he stood 
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as if undecided, and then turned out at a side 
door leading into the garden. 

Meantime Dolly had changed her ijaind about 
going out, and had carried her doll to her own 
play-room again; she heard the cries cease when 
she reached the room, and concluding that Nurse 
had manas:ed to soothe him she commenced to 
dress Dot and soon forgot all about Freddy, ex- 
cept the one point, and that was, she never must 
allow him to see her doll again. Presently the 
nurse came upstairs and looked round in vain 
for the child. 

"Whatever can he have done with himself?" 
she exclaimed in terror. "Mary, Mary," she 
called, "I can't find baby nowhere." Mary 
hurried upstairs at once. 

" I wouldn't wonder but he's playin' with Miss 
Dolly;" and she rushed along the corridor and 
looked into the play-room. 

"Have you seen Master Freddy?" asked Mary 
with a frightened face. 

" Yes, I saw him half -dressed and playing in 
his bath a little while ago," replied Dolly. 

" Then he's not in there, nor nowhere in the 
house," exclaimed the nurse, who returned breath- 
less from a search in every room. "Whatever 
shall we do?" 
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Dolly jumped toherfeet frightened and anxious; 
it was only now she found that she would not 
like any harm to happen to the wilful Freddy. 

" Perhaps he is in the garden, Nurse," she ex- 
claimed; "Til go and look for him;", and she ran 
down-stairs and out of the front door, but baby 
was not in the garden. She remembered how 
her mamma had asked her to take care of him, 
and new he was gone; perhaps some gypsy had 
canied him off, and the tears came into her eyes 
as she pictured this. Ah! the gate leading to the 
road was open, and Dolly hurried out and walked 
along by the hedge which divided the opposite 
meadow from it. She was attracted by a great 
screaming and chattering. A few yards distant 
was a stile which Freddy might have crept 
through, but she would not wait to reach it; in 
her anxiety she clambered up on the fence and 
peeped through the hedge, then she saw some- 
thing that made her laugh loudly, for now all 
her aiixiety was at an end. 

There was her brother half -dressed as he had 
left the nursery, and still grasping the same jug 
in his hand; but his face was covered with mud, 
his hair stood on end, and he was scolding two 
geese that persisted in following him. Just now 
he had come to bay, and one of them showed a 
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stroDg inclination to take & piece out of his petti- 
coat while the other screamed defiantly. 

" You is nasty sings bof of you," he was saying. 
" Go 'way or I'll tell Nursey." The nasty things 
gave a scream, while he frowned terribly and 
shook the jug at them. 




Dolly managed to force herself through the 
hedge and come to the rescue. She soon routed 
the geese, and then she took Freddy's hand to 
lead him home. Freddy was rather glad to get 
away from the geese at first, and trotted along 
quite agreeably, when they had crept through 
under the wooden-barred gate. 

"Sha'n't do home," he exclaimed suddenly, 
snatching his hand from Dolly. 
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" But you must, Freddy, you are all muddy and 
half -dressed." 

"Will you div me that sing you had?" he 
asked, looking up at her so knowingly that she 
could not help laughing. 

"What thing?" she asked, although she knew 
he meant the doll; but if he talked perhaps he 
might forget his resolve and walk towards home. 

" Dat baby in oor arms," he replied. 

" I couldn't give it to you," said Dolly resolutely. 
Master Freddy refused to move a step further, 
planting his little feet together and tugging his 
hand out of his sister's. 

" The nasty geese may come again, Freddy," 
she suggested. 

" Don't care," he screamed, still struggling man- 
fully; "shan't go wit 'oo." 

Dolly was on the point of bribing him with the 
gift of another doll when the nurse opportunely 
appeared and Master Freddy was captured and 
carried home screaming bitterly. 

That afternoon Dolly employed herself in 
making Dot a new dress of a piece of blue silk 
mamma had given her. She had learned to use 
her needle a little, and Mary good-naturedly 
helped her, so that by tea-time Dot looked quite 
smart. 
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JACK AND JILL. 



"0 do come and see Master Freddy!" said 
Nurse, coming into the parlour where Mary was 
giving the little girl her tea; " you would laugh, 
he's a talking to the birds as old-fashioned as can 
be." 

" Is he in the nursery *" asked Dolly 




" Yes, miss, a-sittin' at the window." 
" I suppose they are my birds that I feed 
always," said Dolly, following the two maids up 
the stairs. They peeped in at the open door and 
saw the little fellow as Nurse described. 

" Jack and Jill, f y away Jack, fy away Jill, 
come back Jack, come back Jill," he was saying 
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and curiously enough the birds hovered about as 
if listening to him. 

Suddenly one flew in and then Nurse managed 
to close the window, while Freddy laughed and 
danced with delight. Then Mary contrived to 
hunt up an old canary cage, and the little pris- 
oner was confined in it. 

"Oh pray do not shut it up!" begged Dolly; 
" leave the door open so that it can go away when 
it likes." The nurse and Mary laughed at this, 
and asked Freddy if they should let Jack go. 
The very proposal set him angry; he stamped his 
little foot, exclaiming: 

" It Freddy's birdie, shaVt go 'way." 

" You wouldn't like to be shut up in a cage," 
said Dolly; "the poor birdie will cry." 

" Not c'y at all, you go way, Dolly," he said. 

" You mustn't let it out. Miss Dolly," said Nurse, 
" mind that, for I have rare work to please him, 
and this will do it for a while, I fancy. He is such 
a torment, always a-wantin' somethin' tied or 
fixed, that no one can't do." 

"I believe he don't know himself what he 
wants," remarked Mary. 

" 'Es, Freddy do want Dolly's baby," he said 
suddenly, to the surprise of the servants and the 
alarm of Dolly. 
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" 1*11 give you a baby if you let the birdie go," 
promised Dolly. 

" Sha'n't let him go," replied the little fellow 
emphatically. 

" And if Miss Dolly touches our birdie," said 
Nurse laughing, " then we shall have her baby, 
sha'n't we, Freddy?" 

" And put baby in a cage," said the little fellow 
wagging his head so knowingly at Dolly that the 
servants both laughed. 

It was no laughing matter to Dolly, however, 
she dreaded that he might get her Dot into his 
hands somehow, and her fears proved too true. 
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" aj^K^^® DOLLY, Misa Dolly, come down, 
^^Sm I am going over to Farmer May's and 
^^^? you can go if you like," screamed Mary 
* from the foot of the stairs. 

*' I'll be glad to go, Mary," she replied, hurrying 
down with her doll in her arms. 

"You can't carry that thing with you," said Mary 
looking disapprovingly at Dot; "it's a long walk, 
and as much as you can do to carry yourself" 

Dolly was about to return and put Dot in the 
play-room again, but Mary prevented her. 

" I haven't time to wait for all that fusa, stick 
it in here;" and she opened a cupboard under the 
stairs where odds and ends were stowed. Dolly 
merely wanted to put her doll out of Freddy's 
reach, so she laid it in carefully and Mary closed 
the door. 

"We must be back before dinner," she said! 
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"Master Freddy isn't out of his bed yet, but 
cook has promised to dress him for me." 

That was a comfort to Dolly, for he would not 
cry to accompany them as he often did. 

They were soon crossing the fields, where the 
men were busy cutting down the corn, and then 
they reached the long green lane bordered with 
trees on each side. The red leaves were strewn 
over the grass, and Dolly laughed at the rustling 
sound they made as she trod upon them. She got 
sad suddenly, for she remembered the last time 
she had crossed to the farm was with her mamma. 

" I had a letter from your mamma last night, 
Miss Dolly," said Mary; "your papa will be home 
to-night." 

"And will mamma come too?" asked Dolly. 

" Of course not, you know she is to be away 
for two months; but your papa must attend to 
his business in town, he can't spare more than a 
week." 

" I hope mamma may soon be better and fit to 
come home," said Dolly. 

Mary hoped so too, but she looked pityingly at 
the little girl. 

They soon reached the farmhouse, and Dolly 
went inside for the first time. The farmer's wife 
was very kind to her, and asked her to take a 
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seat in the parlour while she put up the fresh 
butter for Mary. 

" Why, this young lady is about the size of my 
Kosie," she remarked. "How old is she?" 

" About five years old/* replied Mary. 

" My Eosie is six and a half," said Mrs. May, 
"and you would wonder how much she can do 
for me." 

" I saw her once," said Dolly timidly. " Might 
I see her now?" 

"Indeed she would be glad to see you, dear, 
but she's gone to school with Tommy and Sammy; 
she does take care of that child like a little 
mother." 

" Why, that's the little feller about the age of 
our Master Freddy," said Mary. "I wish Miss 
Dolly would play with him and take care of 
him." Then she told the story of his running 
away. 

"I think my Sammy's older than him," said 
Mrs. May, "he's nearly three years of age now, 
and wears little boys' clothes. I suppose your 
young master isn't out of petticoats yet, gentle- 
folks keeps them babies for so long." 

" Oh yes, he is still in petticoats, but then he's 
only two years old, although he's mischief enough 
to be dressed like a boy." 
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" Boys is tryin'," said Mrs. May; "but my Rosie 
is such a comfort, she can manage Sammy like 
no one else can." 

Mary glanced significantly at DoUy. 

'* Does he ever want Rosie's playthings?" asked 
Dolly. 

" That he does, my dear; but them as he can't 
have Rosie puts away, and for the rest, they 
makes their own playthings. You wouldn't be- 
lieve, miss, that a potato with eyes and mouth 
cut in it, stuck on a stick, and wrapped up in a 
few rags, pleases my Sammy as well as the best 
doll in the world would." 

" I didn't think boys would care for dolls, only 
to break them," said Dolly. 

"No more do they, my dear, but when he 
breaks one he can have another." 

"Master Freddy would give his life for your 
doll, you know," said Mary. 

"Is it far to the school, Mrs. May?" asked 
Dolly. 

" Oh, no, only at the outskirts of the village," 
she replied; "you might go home that way and 
see it." 

Then Mrs. May went out and got the butter 
put up between fresh cabbage leaves and placed 
it in Mary's basket. 
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" Perhaps Miss Dolly would like to see the cow 
she has her milk from every day?" questioned 
the farmer's wife; "you could sit and rest if she 
went with me." 

Dolly consented gladly, while Mary sat still 
enjoying a rest in the cool parlour. 

" I wonder if your mamma would let you come 
over and have a game with my little ones," she 
asked as they went through the orchard path and 
entered the wide farmyard. 

" I should like to come," said Dolly. 

" Well, when your mamma comes home TU ask 
her for liberty; my children's harmless, although 
Sammy is full of mischief; but then one can't ex- 
pect much from a baby." 

"Freddy is very naughty," said Dolly, "he has 
broken lots of my toys." 

" No doubt, dear, but after all you don't grudge 
them to him I'm sure; it is so nice to have a little 
playmate." 

Dolly did not reply, but she thought a great 
deal. Rosie was a comfort to her mother, while 
she felt that she was only a trial to hersj then 
Rosie could manage this untractable Sammy, 
while she only tried to avoid Freddy, and would 
not consent to amuse him even for a few minutes. 
Conscience whispered, "You are selfish, Dolly, 
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and your matniua is ill, too, not like Uiis great, 
stout Mra. May; you ought lo be a comfort to 
her instead of a trouble." 

"There is the very cow you get your milk 
from, Miss Dolly; we call her Spotty. And, oh 
dear! Rover has got a feather in his mouth; he 
has been worryin' them geese again." 




Dolly was now duly presented to the inmates 
of the duck-pond, and she peeped into the pig- 
gery and admired the little pigs, remarking that 
it was a pity they should ever grow larger; but 
Mra. May did not at all agree with this view ot 
the matter. 

Then Mary came out and bade the farmer's 
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kindly wife good-morning; and Dolly said she 
would ask mamma's permission to come another 
day when Rosie and Tommy were at home. 

" It wouldn't be much out of your way to call 
in the school as you pass," said Mrs. May. "Eosie 
has been often talking of the nice little lady she 
played with in the cornfield." 

" If we have time we'll call," replied Mary. 

They soon left the farmhouse a long way be- 
hind. Mary said she felt quite fresh after her 
rest; and Dolly begged so earnestly to see the 
school that the girl consented to go home that 
way. The day was not too warm for walking, 
for there was a pleasant breeze, which Dolly pro- 
nounced to have a smell of sea air in it; then 
there was that subtle odour of withered leaves 
mingled with the scent of flowers. Dolly felt 
happy, arid she made all sorts of good resolutions 
for the future — when mamma came home she 
would be very good, never give her any trouble 
about her lessons, never glide away from those 
tiresome five-finger exercises on the piano, and 
then she would try to amuse Freddy. But this 
was all to happen when mamma returned and 
her holidays were over. How easy it is to make 
good resolutions in our holiday time, when the sun 
shines upon us and all goes pleasantly; but, alas! 
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how difficult it is to keep them when the actual 
time for work is upon us. 

They had come in sight of the village school, 
and as they approached the children came troop- 
ing out of the door, most of them turning in the 
opposite direction, towards the village, and only 
a few going towards their country homes. Dolly 
had paused expecting to see Bosie and her two 
brothers, but they did not appear. 

"They'll come presently, Mary; pray, do wait 
for a little," begged Dolly. 

Mary consented, the more readily as she found 
the trunk of a recently felled tree to rest upon. 

Presently two boys came out of the school- 
house door; one turned towards them, but the 
other, a dirty looking lad, was about to go to- 
wards the village, when a poor motherly-looking 
hen attracted his attention, and he took up a 
stone and flung it at her. 

"You're a coward, Jim Casey," exclaimed the 
other boy; " that hen did you no harm." 

"Are I?" and the boy closed his fists and 
rushed after the country boy, who by this time 
had reached the spot where Dolly sat beside the 
servant watching them both earnestly. In a 
moment the heavy bag containing his books was 
thrown to the ground and his jacket followed it. 
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"I ain't afraid of you, and you are a coward; 
you lamed a dog yesterday, and you want to kill 
a hen to-day; come on." 

" Oh, pray, atop; don't fight," cried Dolly, 
springing to her feet in terror. 

"Get away home you bad boy," said Mary, 




addressing the village rough. "I know your 
father, he's Casey, the village tailor; see if I don't 
tell him of you." 

The boy instantly turned and ran away towards 
home. 

" I knew he wouldn't dare to fight," said the 
country boy, reaiuning his jacket and b^. 

"Would you tell us, pray, if Rosie May has 
gone home yet?" asked Dolly timidly. 
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" No, miss; she's 'avin' a rare job with Sammy; 
he's kept in till he learns a line of spellin' along 
of another dunce, an' he's eryin' an' won't learn. 
Master's sure to come back in half an hour, an' 
then he'll catch it. I'm a-goin' to tell mother she 
needn't expect neither of 'em for an hour." 

"Why, are you the eldest boy?" asked Mary. 

" YouarenotTommy,areyou?" exclaimed Dolly. 

The boy looked sheepish as he replied: 

"I minded you well enough, miss, the more 
you didn't come again to play wi' us." 

"You've grown a good bit since then," said 
Mary musingly; "but it's nigh on two years ago 



now." 



" Will you go in to see Bosie, miss? " he asked 
of Dolly. 

" I should like to go. May I, Mary?" 
"I suppose so; it won't keep us long." 
Tommy pulled off his hat quite politely and 
made a nice bow, then walked away towards home. 
"That is a well-mannered little fellow," re- 
marked Mary, as they walked over to the school- 
house door and stood looking in. 

There were only three children in the large 
room, a boy sitting at a desk, who had been kept 
in for his lessons, and a little girl, and a boy of 
about three years old. The former Dolly at once 
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recognized aa Rosie, while the latter must be her 
brother. 

" Now, Sammy, dear, try again, I'll help you ; 
yoH know Mr. Short will be mad if you don't 
hsve them when he comes back." 




a'n't leam 'em ; frow ze nasty book away." 

"See, Sammy, it is very easy; say it after me; 
g — go, 3 — o 30, n — o no," 

" Sha'n't leam no nasty spells," 

" Will you be a dunce, Sammy? Why would 
you not try?" 

"'Cos I hates 'em; I wantah to go an' play; 
too — 00 — o," and he rubbed hia eyes with his 
little brown hands. 

" pray, Sammy, don't cry; if you only would 
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spell them after me you needn't look at the nasty 
book/' 

"Will you give me anything then?" he asked, 
leaving off his noise with suspicious readiness. 

" Anything you like, Sammy, only go on." 

" Then I likesh your hoop," he said, looking up 
knowingly in his sister's face to note the effect of 
his words. Evidently there was a struggle in 
the little girl's mind, for she hesitated, and her 
face got very red; but her love for the tjnrant 
conquered and she said bravely: 

" You shall have it, Sammy, now go on," and 
she picked up the book off the desk and put it 
into his hand. In turning round she caught 
sight of Dolly and the servant standing on the 
step of the door. 

" You are a darling," cried Dolly rushing for- 
ward and clasping her arms round the astonished 
Eosie and kissing her cheek; "a^d you." she said. 
turning to Sammy, "you are a naughty boy for 
asking your sister's toys." 

" You are a good child," chimed in Mary. " I 
wouldn't let Miss Dolly come in till she'd see 
how you managed your brother. It's what she 
wouldn't do on no account, she'd make a row with 
him first." 

" Hold your tongue, Mary," said Dolly with as 
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much dignity as she could assume, " I mean to 
be like Rosie when mamrr.a comes home." 

" And you never came back to play with us," 
said Rosie, who had by this time recognized her 
visitor. 

" No, but mamma will allow me, I'm sure, when 
she comes home," said Dolly. 

" We mustn't keep her now," suggested Mary 
with a glance at Sammy, who was sitting at the 
desk staring at them with mouth and eyes. 

" You see he has been idle all day," explained 
Bosie, '' and the master has kept him in for an 
hour to make up for it; but he don't like staying, 
and I knew if I didn't help him he'd get caned." 

" Well, we'll leave you now," said Dolly, " for 
he won't work without j'ou;" and she kissed the 
little girl, promising to see her soon again. 

" And if you don't go on fast, my boy," said 
Mary by way of a parting hint, " I'll call in with 
the master as we go home." 

For a long time after they left the school Dolly 
remained very thoughtful, then she began to tell 
Mary that she had made up her mind to be friends 
with Freddy. 

" Wouldn't it be nice if I could teach him his 
letters before mamma came back, she would be 
so much pleased." 
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" That she would . be, Miss Dolly, but she'd be 
more pleased at you making friends with him 
and bein' agreeable. You know little boys is 
tryin' an' rough in their ways, 'specially with 
toys; but it can't be helped, an' it's no use quar- 
rellin' with them." 

Dolly thought so too, and full of good resolutions 
for the future she reached home and went straight 
up-stairs to her play-room. As she passed the 
open lobby window she could see nurse and 
Freddy out on the lawn, the little fellow was 
rolling about his pretty india-rubber balL He 
certainly looked nice and good, much nicer than 
Sammy: she would try and be kind to him. She 
turned the handle of the play-room door and 
walked in. One glance to the floor, and all her 
good resolutions flew to the winds. Her doll, her 
beloved Dot, lay with one leg and one arm broken 
ofi*, and the lovely blue silk dress torn in several 
pieces, and worse than all, one of its pretty blue 
eyes was pushed back into its head Her feelings 
were too bitter and miserable to describe as she 
lifted up the poor dolly and clasped it to her 
breast while she cried bitterly. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE FRUITS OF GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

IROM bitter sorrow to anger was a very 
short step with our Dolly, indeed her 
anger was all the greater because she had 
meant to be so kind to this naughty brother. 
Then there was every excuse for her feelings. 
She loved Dot, and almost fancied that her poor 
doll suffered in having her eye put out, and her 
arm and leg wrenched off. Every time she moved 
her, the rattle of the glass eye inside the head 
gave her exquisite pain. 

For a long time after she ceased crying Dolly 
sat in a kind of angry stupor, holding poor Dot 
upon her knee. Then a twittering and fluttering 
noise overhead attracted her attention, and look- 
ing up she noticed the cage, and the bird Mary 
had secured for Freddy. It had got quite plump 
since its captivity, but evidently it wanted its 
liberty. 
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" She would give him Dot if I let the bird go," 
she thought suddenly. "She has given her to 
him." 

Here a fresh burst of tears blinded her, but she 
put Dot carefully on the sofa, and placing a chair 
against the wall she climbed up, then opened the 
cage door wide enough to put her hand in, and 
she soon caught the frightened fluttering prisoner. 
It lay quite still in her hand, but its little heart 
was beating fast, she could feel that. She was 
too angry and vexed to speak a word as she would 
have done at another time to allay its fears. She 
merely stepped down from the chair and walked 
over to the open lattice, and then, lest the captive 
might come back, she held it well out over the 
window sill and opened her hand. But she need 
not have feared its return, for it flew away into 
the pleasant sunshine delighted to regain its 
freedom once more. For a few moments Dolly 
stood at the lattice watching the bird and hearing 
the laughter of Freddy from the distant lawn. 

It had faded away to a mere speck in the 
distance, when she once more sat down on the 
carpet in the centre of the room. After all, this 
revenge had not given her much comfort, for she 
feared it might not vex Freddy enough. She 
was meditating as to what she should do to cure 
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Dot, when the dinner bell rang, and she remem- 
bered that she must put off the linen overall she 
had walked out in. This she proceeded to do 
quickly, and then hurried down to dinner. 
.Freddy wil"? already enthroned in his high chair 




with Nurse beside him. When mamma was at 
home the young tyrant had his meals in the 
nursery, but now to save trouble, as Mary said, 
he was permitted to sit with Nurse and Dolly. 
He was drumming vigorously on the table with 
his spoon, and then made a dash at the tureen 
of gravy. 

" Zat you, Dolly," he asked good-humouredly, as 
if he had never done such an awful crime as smash 
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up a baby. Dolly made no reply; she sat with 
an injured look upon her face and her eyes fixed 
on the table-cloth. 

" I'se been havin' such a game, Dolly, wif ze 
ball, but I wantshed you to run 'bout an' frow it 
to me." 

Dolly lifted her eyes and looked at him. There 
was something in that look he seemed to under- 
stand, for his eyes fell for a moment before it. 
Then the soup was served and he busied himself 
for five minutes. 

" You don't eat any dinner, Miss Dolly," re- 
marked Nurse, "and you ought to after your long 
walk. I hope you won't take iU as your papa 
comes home." 

" She does look pale," said Mary, who just now 
came in with some stew. "I hope as I ha'n't 
walked too far." 

" No, you haven't, Mary, I'm not a bit tired, 
but I can't eat; I want to go back to my play- 
room." 

"Wantsh you to come wit me," screamed 
Freddy, as he saw Dolly rise from the table, 
" buildsh houses wit tones, an' come to fieldsh and 
see ze schickens." She shook her head. 

"I can't come," she said, looking angrily at 
him. 
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" I'll go with yon. Master Freddy," said Nurae, 
" poor Miss Dolly is tired." 

"Don't wantsh dirty old nursey, must hab 
Dolly. Ow-oo-o-o," he screamed in his usual 
style when he meant to have his own way, 

Dolly escaped from the room, while Nurae tried 
her best to comfort him. 
Once more she went into 
her play-room and gazed 
at her doll, then she 
hunted up her needle and 
thread, and managed to 
stitch on the leg, but the 
arm had been broken in 
twa The eye she could 
not cure, hut she might 
mend the torn dress. 

While she worked a great struggle was going 
on in her mind; her conscience whispered to her 
that she ought to forgive her brother and go out 
to play with him, but her anger and distress at 
his conduct held her back. She had finished her 
work of restoration all but one great rent, and 
was threading her needle when the words of the 
Lord's Prayer came back forcibly to her mind: 

"Forgive us our trespasses, aa we forgive them 
that trespass against us." 
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She had been taught that trespasses mean sin^, 
and she felt that often and often she had vexed 
her dear mamma, and yet she had forgiven her. 

Freddy's cries were still sounding through the 
house; he knew how to persevere in the pursuit 
of any object he took into his head. She turned 
the doll over, but the rattle of that eye pained 
her again, then she went into her own bed-room, 
opened the drawer in which she had placed the 
bibs so carefully, and deposited Dot among her 
treasures, covering up her face with a pocket- 
handkerchief, and then closing the drawer she 
turned away. She had meant to go down, but 
now she couldn't, and shrinking into a dark 
comer of her bed-room she knelt down beside 
a low cushioned chair, laid her head upon it, 
and cried herself to sleep. 

Poor little Dolly, the struggle between her 
conscience and her ^\^ounded feelings was very 
hard indeed; but it had commenced in the farm- 
house, and would go on till either the good or the 
evil won the victory. 

She slept for a few minutes, as she thought, 
but it was really an hour, when she heard some 
one call her name softly. 

"Dolly, little Dolly!" She opened her eyes 
and looked up suddenly, and then with a glad 
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cry she sprang to her feet, and was clasped in her 
father's arms. 

"O, papa, I am so glad to see you again; I wish 
mamma would come soon." 

" Have you been so lonely, dear?" he asked, a^ 
he carried her downstairs for tea. 

"Yes, papa, very lonely indeed, and — " she 
stopped suddenly. She was about to tell what 
Freddy had done, but something whispered that 
it would be wrong. 

"You have your brother to play with, Dolly; 
it vexes mamma very much that you cannot get 
along better with him." Again the temptation 
to say that' he had smashed Dot came strongly 
before her, but she checked herself, because she 
remembered that she had taken her revenge. 

"Mamma is much better, Dolly, but she re- 
quires to spend a long time abroad yet before 
you can see her again. It would delight her to 
hear that you were happy." 

"I can't be happy without mamma," said 
Dolly in a doleful tone. 

"You can be happy," replied her father gravely, 
" if you do your duty and think about pleasing 
others; selfish people are never happy, because 
they are always expecting too much, and nothing 
comes up to their fancy." 
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"Freddy is like that/' said Dolly readily; " he 
thinks everything I have nicer than his own, 
apd when he gets it he smashes it." 

"My dear, like many older people you are 
apt to believe a lesson fits others. Don't you 
remember that you ought to first *^ake the beam 
out of your own eye, or, to put it plainly, cure 
your own faults before you note those of others?" 

Dolly hung her head, and was about to put 
her finger in her mouth, but she restrained the 
impulse in time. 

"Freddy is coming to have tea with us this 
evening,'* he remarked as the little fellow's voice 
was heard in the hall. 

" I'll try and be good to him, papa," whispered 
Dolly with an efibrt. 

" I hope so, Dolly, but I heard he had cried a 
great part of the afternoon because you re- 
fused to play with him." 

This was rather hard, and Dolly was on the 
point of explaining her reason, when the door 
was pushed open and Master Freddy walked 
in. 

He was evidently greatly pleased at some- 
thing, and the pockets of his pinafore bulged out 
very much. 

"What have you got there, Freddy?" asked 
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Mr. Moreland, as he assisted the little fellow to 
mount his high chair. 

Tones, papa," he answered readily. 
But you shouldn't carry stones in your 
pockets." 

" Don't care, I wantsh 'em." 

" You can put them outside somewhere while 
you have tea." 

Instantly Freddy's little fists were scrubbing 
at his eyes, and a loud and distressed cry echoed 
through the room. Nurse hurried in to see what 
was the matter, and Mr. Moreland explained that 
he merely suggested the stones should be put 
outside. 

"O, sir, he wouldn't part with anything he 
took a fancy to, and I'm afraid to force him, for 
he'd cry for an hour at a time." 

"But this is dreadful," said Mr. Moreland 
severely; " the child is being completely ruined. 
I had no idea he was so bad as this." 

While they talked Freddy made frequent 
pauses so as to hear what was being said, then 
went on again at pleasure. 

" You see, sir, missis has been so delicate that 
I never wished to disturb her; and if he cried 
she used to feel very bad, and then I got to give 
in to him for fear he'd cry; and he's got knowin' 
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and cries for the least thing or when you contra- 
dict him, and IVe got afraid to cross him at all/' 

" It is quite time now this was put an end to," 
said Mr, Moreland severely. "Mamma is not 
here to be injured by his cries, so I will begin 
now; possibly before she returns we shall have 
broken the young tyrant in. Go and put those 
stones outside the hall door, Freddy," ordered his 
papa. 

"Shan't frow 'em 'way," replied Freddy sturdily 
between his cries. For an instant Mr. Moreland 
hesitated; he could not decide at once how he 
ought to treat this rebel; while Dolly rose from 
her chair, and went round beside her brother. 

"Do as papa bids you, Freddy, like a good boy, 
or give the stones to me and I'll put them away 
safely for you." His a^wer was a smart slap on 
Dolly's cheek as he screamed out: 

" Go 'way, don't wantsh nuffin wif you, make 
big Giant Despair catch you." 

"What does he say?" asked Mr. Moreland. 

"Only that he'll make Giant Despair catch 
me," replied Dolly smiling, she couldn't help it 
just then. 

" I've been a-readin' the Pilgrim's Progress to 
him of Sundays, sir," said Nurse, " and he won't 
listen only to something of that kind, and he'd 
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heard over and over all the Bible stories, so I 
thought it wasn't any harm." 

" Nor is it any harm," said Mr. Moreland; "but 
he must empty out those stones, I am determined." 

" You's baddy papa, then, Tze sha'n't love you." 

" You know, Freddy, you are to do what papa 
bids you, and if you don't go right out and empty 
those stones down, you shall have no tea, and TU 
lock you up in the store-room." 

The only reply to this threat was another 
series of howls. Dolly had gone back to her 
chair, and sat with a very anxious face, for after 
all she would not care to have this naughty 
brother punished. 

The store-room was off the parlour, and Mr. 
Moreland carried the key of it on his ring. He 
rose at once and unlocked the door, Freddy 
watching him furtively. 

"Well, are you going or no?" asked Mr, More- 
land. There was no reply, but the howling re- 
doubled. Then papa quickly lifted the culprit 
off his chair, and before he fully realized what 
was happening he had set him down in the 
centre of the little room, locked the door and put 
the key in his pocket. 

Freddy had been often threatened in a weak 
fashion, but he had never been punished before. 

a68) F 
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His nurse, who had also acted as foster-mother, 
was too foolishly affectionate to punish him. 

"O, sir, he may hurt himself a-cryin'," she 
suggested. 

"It can't be helped, Nurse, if he does," said Mr. 
Moreland decidedly. " Better he should be hurt 
physically than his character be utterly de- 
stroyed." 

The nurse scarcely understood what he meant, 
but she went away vexed and annoyed, while 
Mary, in answer to a ring, brought in the tea. 

For about ten minutes the screams were kept 
up inside the store-room, then there was a sudden 
cessation. 

Dolly did not enjoy her tea at all; there was 
something on her mind, something she would 
have liked to confide to her mamma, but she 
feared to tell her papa. 

** I had no idea Freddy had grown so wilful," 
remarked Mr. Moreland. "Your mamma was 
right. Nurse has spoilt him, and yet she is so 
much attached to him that it would be cruel to 
send her away. If you were a kind sister, Dolly, 
you might do a great deal." 

" May I try now, papa?" asked Dolly, in whom 
the half -formed resolution to forgive Freddy for 
all his iniquities to her now took definite form. 
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"When we finish tea you may try. Remember 
he is not to have any till he puts those stones 
outside himself; you must not do it for him." 

Dolly said nothing, but finished her tea in 
silence. When her papa had finished she asked: 

"Please, papa, would you lock me in with 
Freddy?" Her papa smiled. 

"But how are you to get out again?" 

" When he is sorry and consents to do as you 
bid him, then I shall knock on the door. I am 
sure he is hungry, papa." 

" I hope so," said Mr. Moreland as he unlocked 
the door. 

Freddy was sitting in a corner with a sulky 
look on his face, and he did not attempt to move. 
It was a battle for supremacy which silly child- 
ren, who do not know that to obey is the happiest 
plan, often try. 

Mr. Moreland saw at a glance that the boy 
still remained obstinate. Dolly passed in, and he 
once more turned the key. Then strolling out on 
the lawn in front he lit a cigar, and began to 
pace backwards and forwards in an uncomfort- 
able frame of mind. 



CHAPTER VI. 
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^I^RE you sorry for not doing what papa 
bid you, Freddy?" asked Dolly going 
over beside her brother. Instead of 
replying he asked a question: 
"Izh you naughty too?" 

" Not now, Freddy, I asked papa to allow me 
to come in and keep you company; you must be 
hungry." 

He looked at her very knowingly, and with 
the expression his face wore when he was 
conscious of accomplishing a greater mischief 
than usual. 

"Ain't you crosh wif me now?" 
" No, Freddy, I want to be friends. If you'll 
only be a good boy, and put down the stones as 
papa bid you, then you might have your tea, 
and we could have a game afterwards." His 
eyes brightened. 
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" When we goesh out we can f row 'tonesh at 
de f oggies and de gooshey ganders/' 

" Freddy, do you not know that it is very bad 
to disobey papa, it is a sin?" 

"Whatshdishbey?" 

" Not to do what he bids you." Freddy thought 
for a moment or two, then spoke out his con- 
clusions. 

" Shin's what peoples goesh to fiery brimstonesh 
for. Makinsh spearsh ob nursey's needles is shin, 
ain't it?" 

" I don't know," replied Dolly, puzzled at the 
question. " But I do know that the Lord says 
we are to do what papa and mamma tell us." 

"Doesh you do whatsh them bids you?" 

" I try to do it, but I'm naughty sometimes, for 
when I found you had smashed my poor Dot 
to-day I let your birdie out of the cage." 

Freddy kept silent for a moment; he was 
ashamed, and sorry for the loss of his bird. His 
first words were an attempt to throw the blame 
on another. 

"Nasty nursey gibed me the baby, Dolly; you 
sha'n't nebber go to hebben for lettin' go my 
birdie." 

" Then you sha'n't go to heaven for killing my 
baby; but let's be friends and try to be good. I 
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forgive you for killing my Dot," said Dolly, put- 
ting her arm caressingly about the little boy's 
neck. 

" I likesh you, Dolly, and I f orgibsh you," he 
said offering his mouth for a kiss; ''now sha'n't 
nebber go to fiery brimstonesh, none of ush." 

" Yes, but you must do what papa bids you too," 
said Dolly. "Are you not hungry?" Again his 
face wore the knowing look it had taken when 
Dolly spoke to him first. 

" You'd not goesh and tell Mary," he said, " if 
I tells you somefin." 

"No, I wouldn't tell Mary, of course," said 
Dolly, quite unconscious of the nature of the 
secret. 

" Den I ishn't hungry not one bit now." 

" How is that ?" asked Dolly curiously. Freddy 
stepped upon an empty box in one corner of the 
store-room, and from it in a surprising maimer 
he clambered to the shelf above, and brought out 
to view, from behind a row of empty bottles, a 
jar, into which he proceeded to dip his hand and 
ladle up the contents into his mouth. " It's nicesh, 
Dolly," he said between his mouthfuls; "hab 
shome?" 

"What is it?" asked Dolly mounting on the 
box and peeping into the jar. " it's mamma's 
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black currant jelly !"she exclaimed; " pray,Freddy, 
come down, it s very naughty of you to take 
that without leave." 

Freddy obeyed, not because of what Dolly said, 
but he began to experience a curious sensation 
inside. He put his hand over his stomach as he 
got down. 

" Feelsh as if a big wo'm wash inshide of me 
wigglin' about, O — oo — oo!" 

" Hush, hush, Freddy, I suppose you have eaten 
too much jelly. Have you had anything else?" 
she asked suddenly as she noted an unusual con- 
fusion among some bottles of homoeopathic medi- 
cine ranged on a small shelf just above the dark 
comer where she had found Freddy seated. 

"O — 00 — oo!" he cried. "Shust had lots ob 
shweeties. O — oo — ^nasty wo'm again." 

"It might be poison," said Dolly examining 
the bottles critically. 

" 'Tain't poishon, 'twas sweeties, I tellsh you." 

"Come out with me anyhow, and Nurse will 
give you something to cure you," she said knock- 
ing at the door. 

"You won't say nuffin 'bout it, Dolly?" he 
asked anxiously. "No, not if you go straight 
outside and put down the stones." 

Mr. Moreland, who was anxiously waiting for 
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the knock, now opened the door, and the two chil- 
dren came out hand in hand. Freddy restrained a 
cry heroically, but his face underwent a sudden 
and remarkable contortion as he dropped Dolly's 
hand and rushed past papa to empty his pockets 
of the stones outside. 

"YouVe a good little girl, Dolly, you have 
managed Freddy nicely," said Mr. Moreland ^pat- 
ting her on the head. " Now we had better bring 
Nurse to give him his tea;" and he rang the belL 
" Would you like to have a walk to the village 
with me, Dolly?" ^ 

" I should like it very much, papa," she replied. 

Nurse came in at once; she had also been 
anxious as to the result of the punishment on 
Master Freddy. The culprit himself came in after 
her. 

"My dear, how pale you are," she exclaimed; 
"come and Nursey will get you some tea." 
" Don't wantsh nashty tea — Ooo — oo — oo," and he 
put his hands in such a position that Nurse at 
once jumped to a conclusion. 

" He's got the wind on his stomach, sir," she 
said severely turning to Mr. Moreland, and in 
a tone which indicated, I told you what would 
happen. " When young children are kept hungry 
that always comes on." 
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" Ain't hungry," bellowed Freddy, " itah wo'm 
wigglin* 'bout inshide, Oo — oo." 

"What does he mean?" asked Mr. Moreland 
anxiously. 

'* When he has the stomach-ache, sir," replied 
the nurse, "he thinks it*s a worm. He picked 
up a caterpillar one day and eat it, and I 
told him it would make him feel bad, just to 
hinder him eating any more." Mr. Moreland 
laughed. 

"Did it taste nice, Freddy?" he asked. 

" Niche in mouf, bad inshide," replied the little 
fellow nodding gravely. 

Nurse managed to coax Freddy into having 
some "nasty tea" after all, with the hope that a 
certain quantity of bread and butter Would 
relieve him, but the results were alarming. And 
still with the mistaken idea that the long fast 
had somehow caused him to be ill, the poor 
little fellow was put to bed; but first Mary held 
his hands firmly while Nurse pinched his nose in 
her fingers, and poured a dose of castor oil down 
his throat. His screams and struggles were ter- 
rific, and even the threat of Giant Despair for a 
time failed of efiect. At length nature asserted 
itself and he fell fast asleep. 

"It all comes of gentlemen a-meddlin' with 
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what doesn't concern them, just as if I didn't 
know how to manage a child without 'im a- 
interferin/* said Nurse confidentially to Mary. 
^ Master Freddy is tryin', an' no mistake, but it's 
always best to give 'im his own way, I've found 
that out." 

The walk to the village with her papa was very 
enjoyable to Dolly. He talked to her so pleas- 
antly, and explained many things which had been 
all a mystery to her before. At length they 
reached the carpenter's shop, where Mr. Moreland 
had some work being done. 

The house was in a very tumble-down condition, 
and the shop seemed in even greater confusion 
than he had ever found it before. 

"Any one in?" he asked as he walked inside 
the door. Presently a little girl came forward 
from a room behind the shop; her hair was rough 
and uncombed, while her eyes bore traces of 
recent tears. 

"Father's a-comin' in a minute," she replied, 
and then walked out of the door and round by 
a little path to the garden at one side of the 
house. Presently a man came staggering into 
the shop and began to talk in a thick unsteady 
voice to Mr. Moreland. 

" Run away into the garden, Dolly," said her 
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papa, " and wait for me, I'll be with you in a few 
minutes." 

Dolly obeyed gladly; she was afraid of the man, 
and she had noted the girl's sorrowful face as she 
passed out. When she reached the end of the 
path she heard some one crying bitterly, and 
turning round a clump of trees she came in sight 
of the little girl. 

"What ails you?" she asked with such sym- 
pathy in her voice that the girl suddenly wiped 
her eyes with her apron, then turned to stare 
at Dolly. 

"You wouldn't care?" she answered sullenly. 

" O yes, I would care, I'm sorry to see you cry," 
she said going over close to her and gently 
stroking her thin brown hand. Somehow the 
touch had an effect which no words could have 
had, and the ready tears gathered once more in 
the girl's eyes as she held up her arm and pointed 
to a great black bruise, so dreadful to Dolly's 
unaccustomed eyes that she felt quite faint. 

" It is dreadful," she said. " I wish you could 
come home with me and Nurse would tie it up 
for you. Did you fall down?" 

" It was father did it," she said fiercely under 
her breath, and with a furtive look round as if 
she feared being heard. 
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"Were you naughty?" asked Dolly, more and 
more bewildered. 

" No, I weren't, but he was drunk, an' he don't 
care what he does then; but — ^but — 1*11 run 
away from him, so I wiU." 

"Have you any mamma?" asked Dolly. 

"No, she's dead, an' I'm very glad, for he 
killed her." 

"Killed her?" echoed Dolly. 

" Yes, broke 'er 'eart," said the girl in a hard 
tone; "but she's better off nor here. I'm sure it's 
happier down under the ground, we knows 
nothin' of trouble." 

" But she's in heaven," said Dolly confidently, 
" and she can see you now." 

"How do you know that?" asked the girl 
eagerly. 

" Because it's in the Bible, all about heaven, 
and ma,mma says all good people go there when 
they die." 

"But I seen 'em a-puttin' 'er into the bury- 
hole," said the girl, relapsing into her despairing 
mood once more. 

"That was only her body," said Dolly ear- 
nestly. 

"In course, what else would it be?" replied the 
girl with a short mocking laugh. Dolly came 
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nearer, her little face all aglow with excitement 
as she said: 

" Mamma told me all about it. Tou sit and 
think sometimes when you don't speak?" 

"That I does; I thinks an' thinks o' nights 
when father's down at the ale-housa" 

" Then, the part of you that thinks lives for 
ever. That is your soul, and that goes to heaven, 
and at the judgment day the body will rise 
again and the soul come into it." 

"I wouldn't be surprised, now, if that was right," 
said the girl, "for I thinks inany's the time I can 
hear my mother a-whisperin' to me of nights." 

" I'm sure you do. She would know you were 
in trouble and come to help you; and she likes 
you to be good." The girl nodded her head. 

" Have you any brothers?" asked Dolly. 

•*! had two, but neither of 'em would live 
with father. Jim went to sea, an' Tom learned 
to be a teacher before mother died. He lives 
in London somewhere. Man^s the time I've 
thought of runnin' off to find 'im, but some- 
think hinders me." 

" Can't you pray for your father?'* suggested 
Dolly earnestly. "You know the Lord would 
hear you and make him good." 

The girl shook her head dolefully. 
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"Tain't no use, seems as if nobody heard a 
word. Mother taught me prayers, but I ain't 
said them for ever so long; the Lord don't listen 
to poor people." 

" What is your name?" asked Dolly. 

" Ellen," she replied, " but mother used to call 
me Nelly; I like that best." 

" Then, Nelly, when my mamma comes home 
you must come over to our house, and she will 
teach you to be good and to pray. I'll ask her." 

" Father wouldn't let me go near the quality," 
she replied; "he hates 'em, an' he's always a 
sayin' they has more'n their share." 

"Do you go to Sunday-school or church?" 
asked Dolly. 

" No, catch me; he drinks all the money, can't 
spare me no clothes but these rags, and says as 
he's poor." 

" O dear, I wish I could make you happy, or 
do something for you," said Dolly sadly. 

"What makes you care about me?" the girl 
asked sharply; "you're well yourself, ain't you?" 

" That's why I care; I can't bear to see you in 
trouble." 

"Well, now, that's odd, for if I was well myself 
I don't think as I'd care a button for any one 
else." 
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Just now Mr. Moreland's voice was heard on 
the garden path calling Dolly. 

"That's papa calling me," she said, looking 
sorrowfully at the little girl. " Don't fot^et that 
I would like to help you if I knew how, and 
come to me one 
day if you can." 

"I knows 
your house, 
maybe I might 
go some day," 
she said. Then 
Dolly ran has- 
tily along the 
path till she 
came to the 
turn. She 

paused and looked back. Nelly was seated on 
the bough of a low tree with a doleful expression 
on her face, and her hands crossed before her. 
The girl's appearance at that moment impressed 
her, and long afterwards and in very different 
circumstances she remembered it. 

"Papa, did that man kill his wife?" asked 
Dolly when they got out on the road and dear 
of the village. 

"Why do you ask that?" asked Mr. Moreland, 
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" Because Nelly, his little girl, told me so." 

"I shouldn't be surprised at all; the fellow is 
a drunken wretch, although a capital workman 
when he keeps sober. I believe he led his poor 
wife a terrible liie, and she was come of respect- 
able people, I have heard. The sons ran away 
from him when they got old enough." 

"And poor little Nelly might be killed too, 
papa; could you not take her home to live with 
us? Pray do, papa." 

"Why, my dear, that would be impossible. In 
the first place her father wouldn't consent, and in 
the second we cannot take up every distressed 
person we may meet; her father can make plenty 
of money." 

"But, papa, she wants to be taught lots of 
things." 

"Well, he has the village school, and the 
church, and Sunday-school to send her to." 

" But he won't allow her to go, she says." 

" The fellow's a downright evil man, a danger- 
ous man; in fact, Dolly, you had better allow 
him to manage his child as he likes; I shouldn't 
care to meddle with him, I assure you; and the 
girl herself is sullen and evil-looking, I hardly 
think she could be good." 

Dolly said no more, but she resolved to tell her 
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mamma when she returned home, and enlist her 
sympathies for this girl who had interested her 
so deeply. 

It was wonderful how firmly Dolly's resolution 
to be friends with Freddy held its ground. 
Perhaps there was something in the young 
gentleman himself, he was much more easily 
pleased and more docile, because he had an illness 
of three days' duration. For a wonder he refused 
all food, and was forced to swallow nasty medi- 
cine. 

The doctor pronounced it derangement of the 
stomach from over-eating, and the nurse declared 
she knew better, for it all came of an hour's 
starvation. Nobody guessed the true cause, and 
Dolly, who knew he had taken some of the 
pilules mamma often gave to her, was quite un- 
aware of the fact that Master Freddy had swal- 
lowed a whole bottleful. However, in three 
days all evil consequences had disappeared, and 
he regained his normal appetite and returned to 
his old habits of life. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

dollt's guests. 

SBOUT this time Dolly found something to 
do which required all her patience and 
new-found forbearance — that waa to 
teach Freddy his alphabet. It must not 
oiagined that she became patient with Freddy 
all at once, nothing of the kind, but she tried 
earnestly, and when she felt and spoke angrily 
to bim, she waa ready to make friends instead of 
avoiding him as formerly. 

To do Freddy justice he could not cherish ill- 
feeling for any length of time, and he was even 
beginning, for love of Dolly, to forego his own 
wishes so as to pleaae her by learning his letters. 
The change certainly was so slow as to be 
scarcely perceptible, and yet Nurse and Mary 
observed that there was more peace in the house 
now, and Master Freddy did not require such 
constant waiting upon as before. 
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Mr. Moreland wrote to his wife frequently, and 
went to see her once a fortnight. 

After his return from one of these visits he 
read Dolly a letter from her mamma which gave 
the child great pleasure. She was delighted to 
learn from papa that Dolly had been such a good 
little girl as to teach Freddy his letters and play 
with him, and she hoped to be home soon and 
tell her how happy the report of her goodness 
had made her. The tears gathered in Dolly's 
eyes while her papa was reading, and she anked 
if she might have the letter, and when he gave it 
to her she kissed it and hid it in her breast. 

''And now, Dolly," said her papa, " I want you 
to tell me what you would like, for you deserve 
something to encourage you — I hope it will be a 
wish that I can grant you." Dolly thought for 
a moment and then asked timidly: 

"Might I have Rosie May and her little 
brother over here, papa, to spend an afternoon 
with us; I have been thinking about it for a long 
time?" 

" Why did you not ask it before, my dear, I 
should not have objected?" 

"But you know, papa, it is Freddy's birth- 
day to-morrow, and I should like to surprise 
him." 
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*' Bless me, so it is!" exclaimed Mr. Moreland. 
" How the time flies, to be sure." 

That evening Mary was sent over to the farm 
with the invitation, and she brought back word 
that the children would start off after three 
o'clock, and get leave from school for the pur- 
pose. 

Next day was a busy one for our Dolly. She 
brought out all her old toys, no matter how dila- 
pidated they were, and poor Dot was taken from 
the drawer for the first time since her accident, 
to be looked at and pitied. 

Very carefully Dolly removed the handkerchief 
from her face. Her first look was one of sur- 
prise, and then she gave a little scream of delight. 
Freddy, who was roaming about in the play- 
room, heard her and came to see what was the 
matter. 

"0, Freddy!" she exclaimed, "Dot is cured 
again; I wonder who has done it?" 

She turned the doll over and over. Yes, it 
was her own Dot, there was the leg she had 
stitched on that day, and there was a new 
wooden arm exactly like the other Freddy 
had broken in two; and she had her own face, 
only it looked brighter and fresher; the dent 
under the eye had disappeared; the hair, too. 
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although it retained its colour, was in better curl; 
and the dress was the same, with the identical 
rents as she had mended them. 

Freddy stood beside her lost in contemplation. 

"Shay, Dolly," and he touched her arm, 
" p'rhaps baby'sh been ober Shordan." 

"What do you mean, Freddy?" 

"Nurshy shays we's all washed and cleaned 
ober dere, and madesh good and whitesh." 

"Oh! I know what you mean now, Freddy; 
but Dot couldn't go over Jordan, she hasn't a 
soul like we have, although I think she knows 
what I say, like a dog or a cat does." 

" She don't c'y fen she's hurted, like Kitty does 
fen I pullsh her tail." 

"But you won't hurt poor Kitty any more, 
Freddy; I sha'n't love you if you do." Freddy 
hung his head. " I think it must be good fairies 
that cured Dot;" and she kissed her affectionately. 
" She can come into our play-room and have tea 
with us now." 

'* Izh we goin' to hab tea in play-yume? " asked 
Freddy 

"Yes; and great fun, Freddy, if you help me 
to make it nice." 

While Freddy and Dolly were busy in their 
preparations for the visitors upstairs, Mary was 
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engaged in baking some sweet-cakes for tea. She 
knew it was Freddy's birth-day, and she had just 
taken a rich birth-day cake from the oven and 
on the top she had contrived to spell the name, 
FREDDY, in capital letters of white sugar. She 
had found the doll in the child's drawer, and 
learning from Nurse that Freddy had smashed 
it, she carried it to the village one day and got 
a shopkeeper there to send for a new head to 
London and fasten it on, the old one being sent 
as a pattern; then Mr. Moreland made another 
arm, and Mary laid Dot back without saying a 
word, and it had been there for almost a week 
before Dolly found it 

At the farm the preparations for the visit were 
going on. Bosie got dressed in her Sunday 
clothes, and so did the refractory Sammy. For 
once he was tractable; the idea of going a visiting 
quite subdued him, and his mother read them 
both long lectures on how they ought to behave, 
and then sent them off at the appointed hour, 
watching them proudly as they walked away 
hand in hand. 

They went along quite sedately till they left 
the farm-house far behind, and came in sight of the 
Anglo-Indian's house and grounds. Sammy 
wrenched his hand suddenly from his sisters, 
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and made a dart in through the open gate to 
have a peep, as he said, at the nice garden. 
Rosie, filled with a lively dread of the owner, and 
remembering a former experience, begged him in 
subdued tones to come back; but Sammy would 
have his way, and the little girl hurried along 
the lane to a safe distance, and seated herself on 
a bank to await her brother. Presently he came 
running towards her, but he carried something 
in his hand, and dropping breathlessly on the 
turf beside her he exclaimed: 

" See, Rosie, I finded zat in ze garden;" and he 
put into her hand a Japanese fan made of silver 
paper. She glanced at it for a moment with 
natural curiosity, then she said: 

"Take it right back, Sammy; it isn't yours. 
How dare you fetch it away? " 

*'I tell you I finded it a lyin' on ze grass." 

" You must take it back and put it where you 
got it, Sammy." 

" Sha'n't go back," said Sammy stoutly. 

" Then we can't go for tea with Miss Dolly," 
she said decidedly. "I shall go right back 
home." 

" Let me frow it away, Bosie; Ize feared to go 
back." 

" Take it back, like a good boy," she said coax- 
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ingly, "and never be afraid to do right;; yon wete 
not afraid to do wrong when yon took it. It is 
as bad aa stealing, Sammy." 

The last consideration had due effect Sammy 
consented to take it back, and desiring Rosie to 
wait for him he ran away with it. 




She had not long to wait till her brother 
letamed. 

" I put it down zactly where 1 finded it, 
Eosie." 

"Then yon are a good boy, and you must 
never pick up anything you find in other pei^le's 
gardens again." 

"No, never again, Rosie," he said repentantly. 

They walked along at a pretty brisk rate, for 
some time had been wasted. Sammy proposed 
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that they should cross tha fields as being the 
nearer way, but Koaie objected on the Bcca:e of 
damp. 

"And you know, Sammy, mother told us to 
keep our shoes nice and clean." 




Of course he knew, and they quickened their 
pace accordingly. 

Their way lay across the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, and they were within a few yards of the 
public pump, and the store, well known to 
them both, where bran, meal, pollard, &e, were 
sold. 

Quite suddenly Sammy gave a low cry of dis- 
may and terror, for there, before them, he saw 
their enemy, Oim Casey, in the act of kicking a 
poor dog whose only faults were being alive and 
in the cruel fellow's way. 
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"Let's turn back," proposed Sammy; "he'U 
hurt us if he sees us." 

Bosie felt inclined to follow this advice, but if 
they did she knew they should waste quite an 
hour, and trusting that for this time the bad boy 
of the village might allow them to pass, she 
caught Sammy tightly by the hand and whis- 
pered to him that they would walk on and take 
no notice. 

They had almost succeeded in their design of 
passing him unobserved, or he allowed them to 
suppose so, with a fiendish delight in tormenting, 
when he made a sudden rush and stood right in 
the way, spreading out his arms to prevent them 
passing. 

"Where's you a goin' to?" he asked, "that 
you's dressed up so fine; tell me, or I won't let you 
pass." 

" It'sh no business of yours," said Sammy with 
more valour than caution. 

"We're going to tea with Miss Dolly More- 
land," said Rosie in a conciliatory tone; "pray let 
us pass, for we're late already." 

The boy's reply was a hoarse laugh and a 
mimicry of the child's tones and words. 

"I seed you a-goin out of school; catch old 
Short a-givin' of me a holiday!" 
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While he spoke Rosie attempted to pass by 
crossing to the other side of the road, but she 
still held Sammy by the hand, and he laughed 
fiendishly and ran from side to side with extended 
arms. Bosie would sooner have had a toad touch 
her than this horrible boy, and her little heart 
beat fast, and she felt her limbs trembling under 
her with excitement and terror. Suddenly, when 
he stood before them both, she let go Sammy's 
hand exclaiming: 

•* Run past, Sammy, and tell master to come." 

Sammy obeyed, making a sudden dart under 
the boy's arm; but Jim was not going to be 
foiled in this fashion; he turned and grasped 
the trembling child before he had got a yard 
away. 

" Oh, pray let him go and 111 give you anything 
I can to-morrow, a penny if you like!" 

The boy laughed. 

"Likely story; you'd tell old Short. No, 111 
give 'im a roll in the dust with his fine clothes; 
see if he'll be fit for his party then." 

He forced the struggling Sammy to his knees, 
but Rosie rushed over in desperation and caught 
his arm, while she screamed loudly; he flung her 
off so roughly that she staggered against the 
grassy fence, and then he turned his attention to 
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Sammy, when suddenly he let go his hold and 
scampered oflf in the direction they were about 
to take. 

The cause of his flight was soon apparent: Mr. 
Short, the village schoolmaster, was approaching 
towards them at a rapid rate. 

"Has that scapegrace been hurting you, chil- 
dren ? " he asked. " I heard your cries and hurried 
across the fields." 

" Yes, sir," replied Rosie; "he was going to roll 
Sammy in the dust, and he wouldn't allow us to 
pass. Please, sir, what's the time?" 

" Twenty minutes past four," replied Mr. Short, 
glancing at his enormous watch. 

" We were to be with Miss Dolly at four, sir," 
said Bosie, as she carefully brushed the dust off 
Sammy. 

" He's on ze road before us, sir," said Sammy. 
" I'll take dis stick to keep him off." 

The master smiled. 

"I think you had better both run and I'll 
walk behind you till you reach the house, 
then I shall return to the village and tell his 
father; something must be done, everyone in 
the neighbourhood complains of his bad be- 
havour." 

The children waited for no second bidding, but 
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hand in hand they ran along the lane at the top 
of their speed. 

"It is only a little farther and we are safe," 
said Bosie as the gates of Mr. Moreland's house 
came in view. In another moment they wete 
inside and Dolly greeting them warmly, while 




Freddy stood behind his sister and looked shyly 
at the strangers. 

Then Mary made her appearance and took the 
little people inside, and sent the boys right np to 
the play-room, where the tea-things had been 
spread out. 

"I am sure they're hungry after their long 
walk," remarked Mary, "and when you put ofl 
your hat in Miss Dolly's room come down at 
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Dolly conducted the girl to her own little bed- 
room, and Rosie remarked how pretty it was. 
Then they came down to the play-room, where 
the children could scarcely remember to make 
a hearty tea for looking at the lot of dolls and 
toys ranged round the room in honour of the 
occasion. 

Then when they had all got a first supply of 
bread and butter, Mary went out and soon re- 
turned with her fine birth-day cake. Freddy 
had not been told it was his birth-day; Mary 
cautioned Dolly not to mention it. So now she 
put the cake on the table, and looking wamingly 
at Bosie and Sammy she said: 

" This cake is for some one here, but he must 
tell the letters on the top before he has leave to 
cut it." 

Dolly had told Rosie all about it, and she told 
Sammy, so both children waited with smiling 
faces to see the result. 

" Can you tell us what the letters are, Freddy?" 
asked Dolly. She saw him stare in surprise at 
the cake, but he was too shy before the strangers 
to look closely at it; Mary lifted it over beside him 
and he spelt out correctly "F—R—E—D—D— Y." 

Then they all clapped their hands and laughed, 
and Nurse, who had come in to assist at the 
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tea^ told him that the cake was for him, and 
that it was his birth-day, and he must get 
wiser and wiser as he grew older; then she told 
him he might do what he liked with it Freddy 
seemed to suddenly wake up at this. 

"I likesh to gib it to Dolly for to cutsh up 
'mong us alL" 

This was exactly what he ought to have done; 
and Dolly, with Nurse's aid, managed to cut the 
cake, and every one had a slice. It was pro- 
nounced very good, and Mary was pleased when 
she heard it praised. There was plenty of laugh- 
ing and innocent mirth, and the tea was quite an 
hour in getting over. Freddy took rather too 
much, and at last slipped out of his chair to the 
carpet, stating, to Dolly's horror, that he "felt 
zat nashty wo'm wigglin' again." 

"What does he mean?" asked Bosie. 

Nurse set him up in his chair and replied 
promptly: 

" Oh, that is only Greek Master Freddy talks." 
And Bosie looked at this learned little boy with 
a kind of awe, till Dolly laughed, and then she 
suspected it was only fun of Nurse. 

Then Dolly bent her head and returned thanks 
simply, " Lord we thank thee for this our evening 
meal;" that was all, and Freddy mumbled it after 
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her as fast as possible, and finished off in a louder 
key with ** Amensh." 

Then Nurse hinted that they should have a 
turn in the garden for half an hour till Mary 
cleared away the tea-things; and they all gladly 
adjourned to the fresh air. 

After the village schoolmaster had seen the 
two children turn in safely at Mr. Moreland*s 
gate, he walked back slowly towards the village, 
turned down the principal street, and lifting the 
latch of a door he walked into the shop of the 
village tailor, Mr. Casey. 

"Good evening, Mr. Short," said the tailor, 
looking up pleasantly from his work. " I ought 
to have sent home that coat of yours long ago, 
but I'm rather busy just now, and I knew you 
wasn't badly off." 

" It's not about my coat I've called, Mr. Casey," 
said the schoolmaster; " I'm in no hurry, as you 
know; but it's about your son." 

The tailor allowed his needle to drop from his 
fingers, and a look of alarm spread over his face. 

« Has he— has Jim done anything disgraceful, 
sir?" gasped the tailor; "if he has—" 

" Stop, Mr. Casey," said the schoolmaster firmly. 
" I've had something on my mind to say to you 
this long time, and I'll say it now. Your son has 
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done nothing that has yet put him in the power 
of the law." 

The tailor drew a long breath of relief. " You 
know, sir, he is past my management now, and 
his mother won't hear of a word bein' said to 
him; he's the only son, an' her pet. I know he's 
wild and all that, but he's young; as he grows 
older he'll grow wiser." 

"Just what I expected you would say, Mr. 
Casey," said the schoolmaster, taking off his hat 
and wiping his brow with his pocket handker- 
chief. " But I owe a duty to you as my neigh- 
bour — never speak of me being the boy's school- 
master — and I have come to warn you this day 
that if you do not restrain the lad in time he will 
bring your gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
I have noted him closely. It is not the natural 
gaiety of youth at all, but malice, and cruelty, 
and selfishness which prompt him. Did he not 
nearly suffocate poor old bedridden Nancy, by 
piling damp straw against her cabin door and 
setting it alight? And you know he removed 
the linch-pin from the coach-wheel one morning, 
and one of the passengers was thrown out and 
had his leor broken. Then there is not a do^j or 
a fowl in the village safe from him. He cut the 
tail off a kitten to my ovrn knowledge, and he 
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puts out the eyes of poor birda when he ccn 
catch them. I am quite sick in merely telling 
you of all his crimes — for they are crimes, 
altboogh as yet he has escaped the law." 




" But what would you have me do, sir?" asked 
the tailor in bewilderment. 

"Starve him in the first place, and if that 
doesn't answer, whip him; he is not too old yet to 
be reclaimed." 
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The tailor shook his head. 

" The missis wouldn't hear of it, sir; it wouldn't 
bo of any use for me to try it; they laugh at me 
between them." 

* I cannot suggest how you are to be master 
in your own house, if you have let your authority 
go from you like that; but remember Qod will 
not excuse you." And the schoolmaster grew 
excited and shook his finger wamingly. " Bead 
in your Bible what became of Eli, a good man, 
for not restraining his sons; be warned in 
time." 

Then taking up his hat and stick the school- 
master left the shop. 

The poor father of this evil son sat after he 
left for at least ten minutes without picking up 
his needle or changing his attitude; he was in 
deep thought. 

"I am responsible, as he says, but then the 
missis would go on awful if I meddled with him. 
I'll try an' advise him first, and if that won't 
do I'll see what keeping a meal off does; but he's 
sure to grow wiser in time, boys are all a bit 
wild." 

And thus quieting his conscience with good 
intentions for the future, and the belief that 
things were not quite so bad as the schoolmaster 
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had represented, the respectable tailor turned 
again to his work 

Even could he have seen into the future of his 
son, in all its misery, it is a question whether he 
would not have put oflf his proposed attempt at 
discipline. He was a man of one idea, who could 
cut and fit a garment, in fact he was an excellent 
tailor, but no more fitted to bring up a boy in 
the way he should go than to govern an empire. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
dolly's courage. 



fEST not tell Miss DoUy, it will be such a 
surprise for her," said Mary to Nurse one 
morning about a month after Dolly's 
party. 
" The truth is, Mary, it was a surprise for me 
when master told me. I never thought the poor 
lady would see her home again." 

" He says she's still very weak, but the physician 
told him that with care and nothing to worry her 
she might live for years." 

" I'm sure I am pleased, if only on Miss Dolly's 
account; that child almost worships her mamma 
I've heard her a-prayin' for her to get well and 
come home soon, of nights when she thought no 
one was near her." 

" And who knows but her prayers have been 
answeredl" said Nurse; "I'm sure if the Lord 
listens to any one here, it would be to an innocent 
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child like that! Til take her out with Master 
Freddy for a walk/' and when we return Mrs, 
Moreland will have arrived; you'll have the 
luggage put out of the way, so that Miss Dolly 
won't know till she sees her." 

" But her papa might tell her; I never thought 
of that." 

"No, no, he won't for he said to me, better 
not say anything lest something might hinder 
her arrival, and the child would be greatly dis- 
appointed." 

That evening, as they had arranged, Nurse 
took out the children for a walk in the fields. 
They went as far as the little river running under 
a pretty rustic bridge, which they could see from 
their drawing-room window. They were both 
delighted, and Freddy jumped on the bridge to 
feel it shake. 

" Nicesh, ridey pidey, Dolly." 

"O dear, how lovely the sunset looks!" said 
Dolly. "I always think of Revelation when I see 
the clouds like that. You know. Nurse, the New 
Jerusalem, that is to come down from heaven, all 
of pure gold. I can fancy that it is there, and 
those white fleecy clouds are like the angels' 



wings." 



"Wif feafers," suggested Freddy, who had 
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ceased dancing to listen to Dolly, and stare up 
at the clouds with his tongue a little bit out, to 
assist his meditation. 

"And the silvery clouds are like the pearly 
gates," continued Dolly. 

"Doesh you knowsh whatsh I finks them 
clouds is likesh," said Freddy suddenly. 

"Now what do you think, Freddy?" asked 
Dolly. 

" Well, likesh lotsh and lotsh of marmaladesh 
in a big white dish." 

"O, Freddy!" said Dolly reprovingly; "how 
can you think of eating?" 

" Shinks eatin'sh ! shoUy musht eat," he replied 
as he scampered across the bridge, atid they 
walked towards home. 

When they reached home papa was in the 
parlour, and tea on the table. Nurse waited on 
them. 

"Won't you have any tea, papa?" asked 
Dolly. 

"No, my dear, I have had mine," he said 
smiling, as if he was pleased at something. At 
length Mary removed the tea-things, and Freddy 
was taken away to be put to bed. Then papa 
took Dolly on his knee, and said to her: 

" My dear, would you go up to mamma's bed- 
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room, there is Bomething you would like to see 
tfaete, but walk gently aud make no noise." 

Dolly obeyed at onca She had no idea o£ what 
ehe would see, but the moment she opened the 
door her heart gave a great leap of delight, for 
there on the bed half-reclining against the pillow 
waa her own dear mamma. She could scarcely 
restrain a cry 
of joy,butshe 
remembered 
what her papa 
had said, and 
closing the 
doorshe walk- 
ed over gently 
on tiptoe, and 
then climbing 
on a chair by 
the bedside 
she put her arms round her mamma to make 
sure she should not vanish from her sight, and 
waited patiently for her awakemng. 

Sh« had not long to wait, for presently Mrs. 
Moreland opened her eyes and saw the eager face 
looking up at her. 

"My darling Dolly," she exclaimed as she 
clasped the little girl in her arms; "how glad I 
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am to see you!" Dolly could not speak, but she 
burst into tears of joy, and had a good cry in her 
mamma's arms. Then when she had calmed 
down her mamma told her how pleased she was 
to hear of her kindness to Freddy and her general 
good behaviour, only she was sorry that Dolly 
herself should have been neglected so long. 
Then the little girl explained how she had* 
practised her scales and exercises over, twice 
every day, and she had gone over her old lessons 
frequently. Mamma hoped she should not find 
her very far behind when they commenced lessons. 
Then Dolly told her all about poor Nelly, and 
how much she wished to help her. 

" We shall see about it, Dolly," promised her 
mamma, "when I am fit to walk down to the 
village, perhaps in a day or two." Then Dolly 
said "Good-night," for she noticed that mamma 
looked fatigued, and retired to her own little room. 

That night her heart was filled with joy and 
gratitude, and she did not forget to thank Him 
to whom she owed her mamma's return home 
once more with improved health. She had never 
realized the great danger as others did, and yet 
a load seemed suddenly lifted off her heart. 

After a week of quiet Mrs. Moreland once 
more resumed the pleasant task of instructing 
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Dolly. She noted that the child had lost all the 
tiresome ways she used to indulge in, and had 
become more thoughtful and unselfish. 

A visit was duly paid to Nelly, the carpenter's 
daughter, and somehow the man himself could 
not insult the gentle and sympathetic lady who 
begged him to allow his little girl to come over 
twice a week and have lessons with her own 
daughter. Mrs. Moreland knew exactly the tone 
to take; if she had asked him in a patronizing 
style he would most certainly have refused. 

And now life glided on for Dolly and Freddy 
like a sweet pleasant dream. What a pity that 
they should ever grow older, or that there was 
such a thing as change in the world! 

Mrs. Moreland often walked with her children 
as far as Mr. May's farm, and finding that Rosie 
was a good little girl, she encouraged her to visit 
at the house. 

So the pleasant autumn time passed, and the 
cold winter was upon them. Mrs. Moreland's 
health, although still delicate, did not prevent 
her from attending to the education of her chil- 
dren, and even poor Nelly had, under her care, 
learned to read fairly well, and better than all, 
she tried to do her duty by her father. Instead 
of running about idle all day long, she tried to 
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keep their living room clean and tidy, and often 
she would beg of him to stop in of an evening, 
instead of going out to the ale-house, as was his 
usual custom. 

One evening, just between the lights, her 
father came in before his usual time, and read 
her a letter received from his eldest son, the 
schoolmaster in London. 

"I think now when he writes to me, Nelly, 
we'd best go up there an' turn a new leaf; he 
says as my trade's well paid in the town." 

It was curious, but as her father spoke of 
leaving, a great fear came over her — it was so 
strange for him to talk of improving, and he 
looked pale and thinner than she had ever 
noticed him look before. He had his tea, and 
then rose up and put on his old hat. 

"I'll go down to the ale-house just to smoke a 
pipe wi' the landlord, an' read him this letter; 
shows as Ned ain't ashamed of his old father, eh! 
Nelly, lass?" 

" Yes^ father, I knew he was always good, but 
do stay in to-night. You can go down in the 
morning, when — when there's not so many folks 
in the bar. I'll read you out of my new book." 

"You're better'n you used to be, Nelly," he 
said, as he stood looking at her with his hands 
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driven down into his pockets as if to steady 
himself. How old and worn he looked! she 
thought, his very knees seemed to bend under 
the weight of his body, and there wa-i a look on 




his face which she never forgot, it was a look o 
regret and repentance for a wasted life. 

" I'll have all cleared away in a minute, father, 
and then we can sit down by the fire," she pro- 
posed. 

" No, Nelly, don't be afraid, lasa; I want to let 
all my old friends see the letter; I must go, but 
I'll come home early, an' take care not to have 
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too much to drink. I'm a-thinkin* of joinin' them 
'ere temperance chaps; what do you think of 
that, Nelly?" 

" 0, father, then we should be so happy!" 

"Very well, we'll see about it soon," and he 
walked out, closing the door after him. 

Alas! for good resolutions; how often they 
come too late! 

That night at ten o'clock, when little Nelly 
waited for her father's return, and hoped that he 
might come in sober, she heard heavy feet outside 
the door, and two of the neighbours entered with 
grave faces. 

"Where is father?" she asked, for a sudden 
terror had seized her. 

"Best tell her. Bill," said one of the men to 
the other. 

" Well, my little lass, you hain't got no father 
now," he blundered out. 

" But don't take on too bad," put in the other 
hastily, as he noticed the girl turn pale as death. 

"We must all on us go the same way some 
day; an', poor old duffer, he was a-lookin' bad 
this long time." 

"Take me to him," the girl managed to 
ejaculate, and she was walking right out of the 
door in her bare head. 
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"Put somethin' about you; it*s a bitter night," 
suggested one of the men; but she never took 
any notice, only hurried, through the village 
street to where the bright lights of the ale-house 
shone out into the darkness. 

In another moment she was pushing through 
a little crowd of idlers, and then she saw her 
father stretched on a bench white and still. He 
had spoken his last words to her; they had been 
kind ones. In that agonizing minute, when she 
stood face to face with the dead, all his cruelty 
and harshness were forgotten, she only remem- 
bered that he was her father, and that he was 
gone from her, and with a bitter cry she threw 
herself on her knees beside the corpse, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. There was plenty 
of rough sympathy given her, but it seemed to 
have little effect. 

On the following day Mr. Moreland heard of 
the sudden death, and Mrs. Moreland sent Mary 
down with Dolly to see Nelly, and strive to 
comfort her. 

After the funeral Mrs. Moreland offered to take 
the orphan into her own house as parlour-maid, 
but the girl had a letter from her brother in 
London desiring her to come to him. 

Some of her father's friends had found his 
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address by the letter he had read them that 
evening, and had written at once. So Nelly was 
reluctantly compelled to leave her village home 
for London. 

" You mind, Miss Dolly, I said that first time 
I saw you that I'd run away to London to my 
brother, but now I'm forced to go just when I'd 
learned how to manage father, and he promising 
to reform too," Nelly cried bitterly on bidding 
good-bye to Dolly and Mrs. Moreland. The latter 
desired her to write, and promised that she 
would be always her friend. And so Nelly 
passed away from village life, but not altogether 
from Dolly's life— flhe was to meet her again. 

This particular winter proved very severe; 
there were several heavy falls of snow, and it 
was so bitterly cold that the poor little birds 
were quite tame, and used to fly into the house 
for shelter and food. About this time Mary had 
got a week's holiday to visit her friends in a dis- 
tant part of the country, and Mr. Moreland only 
managed to come home from London once a 
week; but he wrote a few lines every night, and 
expected a note from his wife or Dolly every 
morning, so that his mind wa« tolerably easy 
about the dear ones at home. 

On one of these bitterly cold nights, while 
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Nurse was putting Freddy to bed about seven 
o'clock as usual, they both distinctly heard a 
tapping at the lattice. 

" Itzh a birdie, Nursey," he exclauned, "wantsh 
in; let's open ze window." 

"O no, Master Freddy, it is too cold, and it 
snows awful, better not open it." 

But Freddy would have his own way as usual. 

"Poor shing! couldn't shleepsh in bed an' hab it 
out," he declared. 

Then Nurse wrapped a warm shawl over his 
night-shirt, and opened the window. It was a 
terrible night. Snow mingled with sleet blew in 
his face, but no bird was visible. Just then the 
strong blast almost put out the candle, and Nurse 
turned for a moment to place it where the 
draught could not reach to. In that moment she 
heard a piercing shriek, and one glance showed 
her the open window, but the child gone. In 
reaching out he had overbalanced himself and 
slipped down, grasping the ivy tendrils on his 
way, and shrieking till he fell on the soft turf, 
rendered still softer by a bank of snow 

To rush down-stairs as fast as her trembling 
limbs would allow her was the nurse's first im- 
pulse; while Mrs. Moreland and Dolly sitting in 
the parlour heard the shrieks outside, and not 
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understanding the cause they looked at each 
other in silent horror. 

Dolly rose to see what it meant, when the door 
was pushed open and Nurse came in, carrying what 
seemed to be the dead body of little Freddy. 

A few words explained all, as they laid him on 
a couch before the blazing fire, and Nurse brought 
some wine which she managed to pour down the 
child's throat. Poor Dolly was in agony, not 
only for Freddy, but for her mamma, who had 
turned pale as if she was going to faint. Pre- 
sently to their great relief Freddy opened his 
eyes and looked round him. 

" Thank God, he is not dead," were Mrs. More- 
land's words, and then she sank back in her 
chair too weak to speak or move. 

Nurse now examined the child all over care- 
fully. His limbs seemed uninjured, but he could 
not lift his right arm, it hung limp and useless 
from the shoulder. What was to be done? Mrs. 
Moreland closed her eyes and prayed fervently. 

"The doctor must be got, ma'am," said Nurse; 
" his arm is only out of joint, I think." Although 
she said this she feared it was broken. 

Dolly had been watching all without saying a 

word, but she felt that the doctor must be got, 

and quickly too. Neither her mamma nor the 
riAs> I 
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nurse noticed her leaving the room till she re- 
turned wrapped in her warm doak with the hood 
drawn well over her head. 

" I am going for the doctor, mamma/' she said; 
" I sha'n't be long. Nurse must stay with you 
and Freddy." 

" My dear, are you not afraid? You can never 

go." 

''I am not afraid, mamma; it is only a little 

way — ^good-bye," and she kissed her mother affec- 
tionately, whispered to Freddy, who was now 
beginning to cry, that she would soon be back 
with the doctor to cure him, and then, although 
the nurse offered to go instead of her, she refused 
and walked out by the back-door, latching it 
behind her. For all her seeming courage Dolly 
was timid and nervous, but she felt that this 
must be done, and that she was not a baby now, 
but nearly eight years old, and of course she 
ought to be brave. 

The sleet and snow were fortunately blowing 
against her back, and the wind helped her on. 
Tet she started more than once when a gigantic 
thorn rose before her, or a great tree spread out 
its naked snow-laden arms like a skeleton arrayed 
in white. She thought of the Giant Despair, and 
quickened her pace, then smiled at her fears. 
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But the howling and shrieking of the wind, 
and the black frowning sky overhead, with not 
a star visible, impressed her deeply. She said 
afterwards it seemed to her as if a black wall 
had been raised between earth and heaven. 




At length to her great rehef she found herself 
opposite the gate leading to the doctors house 
She pulled the bell with her benumbed fingers 
and in a shorter time than it takes to write the 
frozen httle girl was inside the warm parlour 
and relating what bad happened In three min 
utes the brougham was got out, and Dolly seated 
inside with the doctor. He brought with him 
bandages and other necessaries. 

The journey back was made in a shorter time 
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than it took Dolly to come, and yet she thought 
they were very long. The brougham was 
driven round to the yard where the horse could 
be put under shelter, then Dolly lifted the latch 
and the doctor followed her into the parlour 
where the anxious group awaited them. Poor 
Freddy's face was flushed and he moaned with 
pain« 

In a few minutes the doctor pronounced that 
it was only his arm that had been dislocated; 
and he desired Nurse to see Mrs. Moreland to bed, 
then come back to him. He knew that from the 
nature of her disease the least excitement might 
prove fatal. He assured her there was no danger, 
and she consented to retire, but only after he 
refused to reset the arm while she remained. 
Nurse soon returned, and then Dolly went up at 
her desire to stop with mamma. 

" She is a wonderfully brave little girl for her 
age," said the doctor, as he arranged his splints 
and lint, Freddy watching him anxiously all the 
time. 

" Our DoUysh a bricksh," he said suddenly. 

" I hope you'll be a brave little man, too, like 
your sister." 

" Shistersh not a mansh," he said angerly ; then 
twisted his face with pain. 
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" You're wide awake, my little man," said the 
doctor. 

"Eyesh are opensh, I fink, seesh zat nashty 
stuffs." 

"No fear of you dying, any how," said the 
doctor. 

" He has a great spirit, sir, for although he'd 
be moanin' this minute, the next he'd be won- 
derin' when you'd come." 

There was a moment of intense pain when the 
doctor performed his operation, and Freddy 
screamed at the top of his voice. Mrs. Moreland 
could scarcely be prevented from rushing down 
to him, but Dolly threw her arms about her and 
reminded her of the doctor's words. 

Then all was quiet below, and Nurse came to 
say that the arm was set and tied up, and that 
Master Freddy had no pain now. Then Mrs. 
Moreland was prevailed upon to go to bed, and 
Dolly crept in beside her, while Nurse sat up all 
night by the couch in the parlour and kept a 
good fire. She had no desire even to dose; anx- 
iety kept her awake. The doctor promised to 
send a telegram for Mr. Moreland and return 
early in the morning. 

The next week was one of anxiety for every 
member of the family; but Freddy progressed 
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favourably, and in a month he was running about 
as well as ever, but with a rooted objection to 
venture within a yard of an open window. 

" Giant Despair tooked me out f rough ze win- 
dow wif de hair ob ze head," he affirmed very 
decidedly, and no one contradicted him. 




CHAPTER IX. 




CHANGES AND CHANCES. 

||HE dark winter months had passed, and the 
,i time of singing birds and young buds had 
JT come. Dolly and Freddy could once more 
roam about in the fields and lanes and 
enjoy the out-door life from which the severe 
winter had debarred them. One letter from 
Nelly, the carpenter's daughter, had reached Mrs. 
Moreland; the girl had found her brother; he 
was married but was in very delicate health, and 
as she did not mention any children Mrs. Moreland 
concluded that there were none, so Nelly would 
have plenty of time to improve her mind. She 
wrote the girl a letter of kindly advice and coun- 
sel, but no further communication came from 
Nelly. 

This morning was exceptionally lovely, and 
Mrs. Moreland sat before the open window en- 
joying the frash air and using her knitting needles 
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industriously. This was practising morning for 
DoUy, and the sound of the piano came through 
the folding-doors from the back parlour. When 
the clock struck twelve Dolly left off and came 
in to her mamma. Mrs. Moreland put down her 
knitting and looked anxiously in the child's face 
as she said: 

"I think I had better tell you now, Dolly. 
Yesterday papa concluded the purchase of a 
pretty house and grounds near Lake Windermere; 
the scenery is very lovely, and the change will 
no doubt prove beneficial to me. We have also 
decided to send you to school in London; you are 
getting beyond my teaching now." 

" Oh, mamma, pray do not send me from you," 
pleaded the child, looking up into her mother s 
face, her eyes filled with tears. 

" It is very painful to me, dear, but it is only 
for your good; I know my brave little girl will 
not make it harder for me than she can help." 

Dolly remained silent for a few minutes, then, 
choking down her rising sobs, she strove to speak 
cheerfully. 

"I am not going at once, mamma?" 

" Oh no, Dolly, not till after you have spent a 
month or two in our new home; but I want you 
to get accustomed to the idea." 
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" Yea, mamma." Then she asked in a half- 
dreamy tone, "I wonder if sny place can be 
nicer than this?" and she pointed to the peaceful 
landscape at which she was so intently gazing. 




"We have been very happy here, mamma, aince 
you came home." 

" We have, Dolly, and I am glad of it, darling; 
for you will always remember my teaching, be- 
cause you have been happy in learning. I do 
not mean lessons alone, Dolly." 

"No, mamma; I know that you want me to be 
unselfish and good as you are." 
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Mrs. Moreland shook her head. 

" My dear, take a higher model than I, who am 
weak and sinful. Look to our Lord; read his life 
and remember his sayings, and when a difficulty 
arises think how he would have overcome it." 

Dolly thought a great deal about leaving her 
dear home and her friends, at the farm; but 
Freddy received the news with imqualified de- 
light. 

"Near a wiver," he said; "shen we can catch 
fis'es." 

" I suppose so," said Dolly, 

" An' sailshs in boats like ze shilders in ze pick- 
shures." 

" I don't know, Freddy." 

But Freddy had his own ideas, which were 
destined to be carried out some day. 

The week preceding their departure was a sad 
one for Dolly. She visited every dear familiar 
spot over and over again, as if by this means she 
could impress them more fixedly upon her mem- 
ory. Her mamma permitted her to go over and 
spend a whole day at Farmer May's, and Freddy 
was to accompany her. Before that day, how- 
ever, a very painful duty fell upon our Dolly. 
She had four dearly loved pet doves, and her 
mamma suggested that she could not take them 
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to school in London with her, but Freddy might 
be taught to take care o£ them. Dolly knew 
Freddy too well. He had once caught a mouse 
and made a pet of it. For the first day or two 
he fed it regularly, but when the novelty wore 
off he neglected it, till at length the poor thing 




was fonncl curled up in a comer of its e&ge dead. 
He wept copiously, of course, and carried it out 
in a box to give it a respectable funeral. But 
this was of no use to the poor, starved mouse. 

So Dolly would not give up her doves to his 
tender mercies. Then the servants would only 
think a trouble of them; and she made up her 
mind to present them to Rosie May. She knew 
the little girl would cherish and tend them as she 
might do herself, 

Mrs. Moreland approved of her resolution, and 
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accordingly on the morning of the day they were 
to spend at Farmer May's, Dolly came out into 
the sunshine to kiss and fondle her doves for the 
last time. 

"Good-bye," she whispered; "I am sorry to 
leave you, very sorry, but mamma wishes it. I 
cannot have you with me, for I am going to a 
great town where there are lots of houses, and 
you would pine away for the fields and trees as 
I shall do." 

One of her pets looked up into her face as if it 
understood every word. Then she restored them 
to their cot, and the village carrier came to carry 
them out to his cart, while Mary charged him to 
take good care of them and deliver them safe to 
Miss Rosie May. 

Poor Dolly could not speak a word, but she 
ran into the house and up to her own room to 
have a good cry. 

Before her mamma went away she would have 
gone to her in her trouble, and made a great fuss 
over parting with her pets; but she was learning 
self-control, and her strong affection for her 
mother gave her the instinctive feeling that she 
should avoid exciting or vexing her in any 
way. 

About eleven o'clock on this same day the chil- 
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dren set out hand in hand for Farmer May's. 
They were expected to arrive at twelve o'clock, 
and when they had got about half way Bosie 
met them. 

" I am so much obliged for the doves," she said 
to Dolly. " I know you must have been sorry to 
part with them; but I will take care of them for 
you." 

" I knew you would," said DoUy, 

"Where ith your 'ittle brofer?" asked Freddy. 

" He went away this morning with one of the 
men in the cart to the railway station," said 
Rosie. " We think he did, for he has been gone 
all morning." 

"Does he go without leave?" asked Dolly. 

"He only went twice before without aaking 
leave, but Peter took care of him, and father said 
nothing, so we think he has gone again." 

" If he hasn't gone," said Dolly; " I should be 
frightened." 

"What could happen to him here?" asked 
Rosie cheerfully; " he knows his way about too 
well for that." 

" I wantsh Shammy to play wif ," said Freddy 
dolefully. 

"It is a wonder he went away," Rosie said 
thoughtfully, "for he knew you were coming 
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yesterday, and he was very glad too; but I suppose 
he forgot." 

And now they had reached the farm, and Mrs. 
May met them with her rosy smiling face, and 
conducted them to the best parlour where dinner 
was laid in honour of the guests. The farmer 
himself sat at the foot of the table and asked a 
blessing, thenremarkedupontheabsenceof Sammy. 
He was evidently uneasy, but he did not care to 
mention his fears. 

" Sammy will be home about two o'clock," said 
Mra. May confidently-she had no misgivings 
whatever, " and then he can play with you." 

" And 111 take you to see the chickens and the 
little ducks swimming on the pond," promised 
Rosie, as she saw Freddy's downcast looka 

"Habent gotsh any tonesh to frow at zem," 
he said looking down at his pockets. Every one 
laughed at this, and Rose promised him plenty 
of stones, but Dolly told him it was naughty to 
hurt the chickens and ducks. When dinner was 
over the children went out to see the wonders of 
the farm. 

Rosie took Freddy as she had promised, and 
Tommy was quite proud to show the garden, the 
old-fashioned well, and the bee-hives to Dolly. 

" Your doves are over here," he said as they 
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reached a rustic summer-house at the end of the 
walk, dose to a gate opening on the lane. Just 
then an eager voice called: 

"Tommy, Tommy, come here," and he ran 
away promising to return soon again. 

Dolly saw the dove-cots hung up carefully, so 
as to be sheltered from a draught, and, as she 
had done often before, she stepped up on the 
rustic seat and opened the door. 

Now, instead of alighting on her shoulder or 
nestling in her arms, one of the birds flew out 
wUdly and perched upon the roof of the summer- 
house. Dolly closed the door instantly, never 
doubting but that the bird would come to her. 
But no, it had been too much alarmed by the 
change of quarters, and it soared up in the air, 
and flew away in the direction of its old home. 

Forgetting everything but the danger to the 
bird, she opened the rustic gate and followed it. 
She ran on under the hot sun till she was ready 
to faint, and she felt almost unable to go any 
further, when she saw her dove settle on a tall 
tree inside the grounds of the Anglo-Indian, the 
terrible giant of her baby days. 

A change had been wrought since that time, 
for a high wall surrounded the gentleman's 
grounds, instead of a hedge as formerly, but the 
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gate now stood invitingly open, with the great 
key in the lock. Dolly only hesitated for an in- 
stant, and then she passed through the gate and 
hurried along the walk, till she reached the tree 
upon which the dove had settled. Then she be- 
gan to talk to it gently and coax it down. 

Meantime the old gatekeeper had come out of 
his little lodge, passed through the gate, and 
locked it after him. His master was from home, 
and the two servants left in charge of the house 
had gone out for a holiday, so he thought he 
might as well have an hour or two in the village 
ale-house with his gossips. Dolly never knew 
that the gate was locked upon her as she stood 
talking to her bird. But when it flew away in 
the direction of her own house after resting on 
the tree, she strove to get out and follow it. 
Then she found herself a prisoner. 

She knocked at the door of the lodge, but no 
one replied to her; then she turned towards the 
house itself, but again she found a locked gate 
between the grounds and the private garden bar 
her way. She called aloud, but there was no 
reply; then she made a circuit of the wall as nearly 
as she could, hoping to find some opening, and in 
her ramble she lit upon an avenue with statues 
ranged among the trees, and when she reached 
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the end of it, she felt as if she could go no further. 

She was utterly weary and exhausted, and sank 

down under a feathery tree somewhat resembling 

a palm. A quaint stone figure or statue of about 

the size of a ^ ^ 

child was just 

visible among 

the foliage, but 

it was not very 

distinct. 

Presently she 
thought she saw 
it move. She 
felt as if she 
could shriek 
aloud for terror, 
but no sound 
came. Then she 
watched the * 

little fellow, for somehow he began to look very 
like her own Freddy. He seated himself cross- 
le^ed on the branches of a tree formed like 
a ring, and thus he floated towards her, while 
he played aweet music on a tin whistle, also 
very like one possessed by Freddy. 

Suddenly he jumped down and offered her 
his hobby-horse, telling her if she would sit upon 
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it, it would carry her to Fairy-land. Now Dolly 
had always felt a strong desire to visit this 
mythical country, and without a moment's hesi- 
tation she accepted the offer, and striding across, 
as Freddy would have done, she presently found 
herself flying through the air as a witch might 
on her broomstick. 

She rose higher and higher, and at length lost 
sight of old earth altogether. The daylight, too, 
faded away, and instead of it she f oimd herself 
surroimded by a mellow rosy light, which seemed 
to proceed from a great globe somewhat like our 
moon, for she could look at it steadily without 
winking. She not only flew upwards but on- 
wards, and beneath her she suddenly discovered 
a lovely country. There were houses and men 
and women, but all as small as toys which she 
could play with. The men and women were no 
bigger than her own Dot, but there was one 
thing about them very curious, which she only 
noticed on floating nearer. They were trans- 
parent The rosy light shone through them, and 
their clothing being of some transparent stuff, 
different from anything Dolly had ever seen^ it 
offered no obstruction to the light. 

She came nearer and nearer, and then a voice 
whispered in her ear: 



TUE LAND OF THE FAIKIES. 



u: 



"This is Fairy -land; the fairies used to roam 
about oD the earth, but ^ter a time there was no 
room for them.and they were permitted to live here, 
where they can see all that goes on in the world." 




Dolly could not speak although ahe tried, but 
she thought how much she would like to see 
what was going on in the world too. 

" Yes, I know," whispered the voice, " for I can 
read your thoughts, some of these fairies or spirits 
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are permitted to visit earth now and then. 
There is one called Anteros who carries that 
branch from the tree of Clear-sight, if you could 
pluck a leaf and apply it to your eyes, then you 
could see as these spirits do." 

While he spoke Dolly floated nearer. She 
noticed that the little fellow seated on a flower 
of golden hue looked very like one of the statues 
she had seen in the garden below; he had wings 
to his shoulders, and was looking down from his 
lofty seat so earnestly that he never noticed Dolly 
of her curious pony, as she came behind him and 
plucked a leaf. At once applying it to her eyes 
she no longer wondered at his fixed gaze, for 
she not only saw the world as if spread out for 
her amusement, with its mountains and rivers, 
its palaces and castles, but she could see written 
upon the forehead of every individual their 
motives for each action, and so fast as the motive 
changed, so did the inscription. 

One person acted from love of fame, another 
for love of money, and others for love of power, 
but only a few — indeed so few that Dolly did not 
notice them at first — ^acted their parts in the world 
solely for love of doing their duty. 

Suddenly she observed great commotion among 
multitudes of people, and they met together in 
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groups and talked, and some mea got op and 
lectured others, and there seemed to come up a 
mighty whisper like the voices of the wind, and 




it filled the whole of space. The whisper was, 
" Fire and sword," 

" Yes, they will have him again," said the voice 
in Dolly's ear. "When they are too prosperous 
and get proud they are easily offended, and then 
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to settle their dispute they call on the terrible 
spirit you shall see presently." 

There was a sound in the air like the rushing 
of wind, and all the fairies clustered together 
silently. A sudden darkness covered the face of 
the earth, and then the faint light of a new moon 
struggled through it, and by degrees the light 
grew gray like the early morning, and then the 
rushing sound came nearer and nearer^ and the 
transparent bodies clung together as if for pro- 
tection, and Dolly shivered and would have 
turned away her face if she had power, while a 
terrible form rushed past as if borne on the wings 
of the wind. In one hand was a sword of flame, 
and in the other a blazing torch. 

" It will look to mortal eyes like a storm," whis- 
pered the familiar voice in Dolly's ear, " but you 
see the spirit of destruction, of fire and sword." 

" I wish I could get away," thought Dolly, " I 
do not care to see more." 

" Yes, but you must not fancy we only send 
forth messengers of evil. See, this is another of 
our ministering spirits." 

Dolly saw the heavy clouds roll away, and the 
full moon looked out in all its brightness on the 
earth. She saw three solitary graves on the side 
of a gentle slope, each marked by a cross. She 
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wondered what it could mean, when a transparent 
fignre passed between her and the moon, carrying 
a wreath of white bl(»soma. It approached and 
laid the wreath on one of the graves for a moment, 
then took it up and glided on out of Dolly's sight. 
" That wreath marks the resting-place of the 
pure in heart; each time it is put down a leaf 




drops from one of the flowers, and rests upon the 
mound over the breast of the dead. Those who 
possess a leaf of this immortal wreath are not 
always the rich or the great It rests upon the 
gentle and the kind, who having thought more 
of others than of themselves will be remembered 
at the resurrection." 

" But why did the spirit only put the wreath 
down upon one grave?" thought Dolly. 

" Because the others did not merit it," replied 
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the voice, divining her thoughts. "You will 
never forget that we are looking at you not 
outside but inside, and we are seen as you are by 
Him who sees us all. from the highest angel in 
His own dwelling-place, down to the lowest atom 
of His creation." 

Again Dolly tried to speak, and this time she 
succeeded, 

" Pray, allow me to go home," she said, for the 
air seemed oppressive to her, and her head be- 
gan to swim. Somehow her voice sounded like 
thunder in her ears; she trembled, and losing 
her balance she fell off her hobby-horse, and in 
place of the fields and trees she had seen beneath 
her, nothing remained but space, vast and im- 
measurable. She felt herself falling down, down, 
and shrieked in agony. Then with a start, which 
she fancied to be the bump of her fall, she 
opened her eyes and looked around her. 

" Well, it be odd to see a lassie a-lyin' there," 
said the lodge-keeper, as he stood within about a 
yard of Dolly, and contemplated her in a puzzled 
fashion. " Only that I heerd ye a-schreechin' I 
mightn't ha' thought o' lookin' here at all." 

Dolly had managed to get up to her feet by 
this time, and although she felt stiff and strange 
she walked a few steps towards the old man. 
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*'I came in to look after a bird/' she explained, 
" and then I found the gate locked." 

" Poor lassie, so you fell asleep here, an' woke 
up wi' a fright." 

" I suppose so," replied Dolly, but she was not 
by any means sure that she had been asleep. 
She remembered the branch of clear-sight, and 
looked in the man's face to see if anything was 
written there, but of course she saw nothing, and 
then she begged him to let her out, and he 
hobbled along the path as fast as he could 
after the little girl. He unlocked the gate, 
and she passed out after thanking him for his 
trouble. 

Dolly was in a half-bewildered state as she 
turned back towards the farm, but to her delight 
when she had got a few yards from the gate she 
saw Rosie and Tommy coming along. When 
they caught sight of her they ran towards her, 
and Bosie exclaimed: 

"Why, Miss Dolly, where have you been? We 
only missed you when Tommy came home about 
half an hour ago, for we thought you had gone 
to the far meadows with him." 

"You know when I left you," explained 
Tommy, " one of the men sent me on a message 
there, and Rosie thought you came with me." 
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"And we were dreadfully frightened," said 
Rosie. 

"How long is it since you left me at the 
summer-house?" she asked of Tommy. 

" About two hours and a half, I think," said 
Tommy, " for I was two hours, and we have been 
hunting over the farm for half an hour, and then 
we thought we had best go to your own house 
and see if you had gone there." 

"I am glad you did not go," said Dolly, 
" mamma would have been frightened." 

She told them how she had chased after 
the dove, and got locked in the grounds, and then 
she hesitated. 

"And what did you do?" asked Rosie. "I 
should have tried to climb over the wall." 

"1 scarcely know what happened then," replied 
Dolly, " only I felt very tired, and sat down to 
rest after calling and crying, and I thought I saw 
one of the statues moving." 

"One of the men or women in the long walk?" 
asked Tommy curiously. "I shouldn't wonder, 
for the day I saw them they looked just as if 
were alive only for their eyes." 

" Go on, pray," be^sred "Rosie. 

And as they walked towards the farm Dolly 
told them her vision, and Rosie and Tommy 
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wondered if the moonbeam fairies were looking 
at them now, for they quite believed Dolly had 
been really in Fairy-land. 

" I wish you would tell it all over to Sammy 
after we have tea/' said Rosie. 

"Has he come home yet?" asked Dolly, re- 
membering his absence. 

" Not yet, but the cart may be home before we 
reach the farm," replied Tommy. 

" I hope Freddy has been good?" asked Dolly, 
as they entered the gate of the avenue leading up 
to the farm. 

"0 yes, mother took him out to watch the 
cows being milked, and the chickens being fed; 
he was quite delighted." 

Mrs. May was pleased to find that Dolly had 
come back in safety, and she proposed they should 
have tea and not wait upon father or Sammy. 
Freddy, who was clinging to her skirts quite affec- 
tionately, seconded the proposal by exclaiming — 

" O, Dolly, deresh such nicesh cakes Mrs. May 
maked; come an' shee dem." 

Dolly was a little ashamed of his forwardness, 
but she followed him to the parlour, and they all 
sat down for tea. 

They had got half through when Mr. May 
came in suddenly, and without taking off his hat. 
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All the children looked up in his face as he en- 
tered and asked anxiously: 

"None of you have seen Sammy?" No, no, 
none of them had seen him. 

"Has Peter returned from the station?" asked 
Mrs. May, her rosy cheeks turning very pale. 

"Yes, he's been home half an hour," replied the 
farmer, "and weVe been hunting everywhere. 
We've heard some news too." 

"What is it?" asked his wife, rising to her 
feet, while the farmer sank into a chair and took 
out his pocket-handkerchief to wipe the great 
drops of perspiration from his forehead. He 
took off his hat and dropped it on the floor, and 
then spoke slowly and painfully. 

" You mind that Jerry Towner I turned away 
last winter?" 

" I should think so," replied Mrs. May, wring- 
ing her hands unconsciously. 

" Well, you know he swore down at the ale- 
house that he'd have his revenge?" 

"I know," said his wife shaking her head 
despairingly, " an he swore to pay you out be- 
cause his little Billie died a fortnight after. He 
blamed you for it." 

" Yes, he blamed me," said the farmer, " an' he 
has paid me out." 
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"Why? how?" asked Mrs. May, catching by 
the comer of the table to steady herself. " He 
needn't blame you, for I sent down lots of good 
things to little Billie, although no one knew 
where they come from; I wouldn't tell you then, 
for you were mad at his trickery in stealin' the 
oats." 

" I'm glad you did that, wife; but I heard that 
our little Sammy was seen along of him in the 
village this momin' when we thought he'd been to 
the station with Peter. He'd bought him some 
sweeties at old Moll's shop." 

"O, the Lord have mercy upon us then," 
exclaimed the poor woman, bursting into tears. 
" My poor little fellow is murdered." 

" We've had a search," said Mr May making a 
strong effort to repress his emotion, "an* no 
body's to be found. Peter's gone off back to the 
railway station, and I've been to the magistrate 
and the police. I can't do any more." 

Bosie had commenced to cry, while Tommy 
went over to his father and offered to set out at 
once and search for Sammy. 

" I am very sorry," said Dolly, rising from the 
table. "I hope the Lord won't allow any harm to 
happen to him, and he won't if we ask him." 

The simple words set Mrs. May's tears flowing 
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faster, and then she wiped her eyes and spoke 
more hopefully 

"You are right, Miss Dolly, surely the Lord 
won't let no harm happen to an innocent child." 

Freddy was too deeply impressed to say a 
word, and the piece of cake he attempted to 
swallow almost choked him. 

"Giant Despair's gotsh Sammy?" he asked of 
his sister. 

" We hope not," she replied in a low tone. 

The children now got ready for their depar- 
ture, and Mr. May took a hand of each and 
walked home all the way with them. He came 
in and had a long talk with Mr. Moreland. 

By his advice a telegram was sent to Scotland 
Yard, and next morning a detective came down 
to the village, and Mrs. May gave him a descrip- 
tion of her lost son, and he looked at Rosie, 
because Sammy resembled her. Then he re- 
turned to town confident of finding the missing 
child if he were in London. 

Bills were printed and stuck up all over the 
country, ofiering a reward for Sammy's return, 
and Mr. Moreland exerted himself to the utmost; 
but days and weeks passed, and yet there was no 
trace found of the missing child. Plainly the 
villain had laid his plan of revenge too well. 
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Mr. Moreland's family did not leave their house 
for a month after the time originally intended, 
because of this circumstance, and their distress 
and sympathy with the bereaved parents was 
hearty and genuine. It was impossible, however, 
to put oflF their removal any longer, and the 
latter end of July found them settled in their 
new home. But Dolly promised Rosie before she 
left that she would do all in her power to find 
Sammy when she went to school in London. 
Poor Dolly had no idea of the vast size of the 
city, for she only compared it with the little 
village, and the market-town five miles off, or 
the sea-bathing town she had visited with her 
mamma twice in her life. 
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§OLLT and Freddy had already been a week 
in their new home, and in thia time they 
^^ had managed to explore every nook and 
comer of the fine old house and the greater 
portion of the grounds. They had a holiday, 
because mamma could not spare time to give 
Dolly or Freddy lessons, and the servants were too 
busy putting things in order to look after them. 
Before returning to LondoD,however,papacharged 
them not to wander out of their own grounds till 
mamma was able to accompany them, and above 
all things they were not to go neat the lake, 
A. green meadow sloped down to the edge of the 
water, and a grove o£ dark pine-trees separated 
it from the cultivated portion of the grounds, 
which rose with a gentle slope to the foot of a 
wide terrace, approached by a flight of 'granite 
^teps. These steps led to the pleasure-gardens. 
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and to a velvety lawn upon which the low French 
windows of the drawing-room opened. In the 
background the hills rose towering above each 
other, and exquisitely shaded from the lightest 
green to the darkest brown and olive. 

Dolly had not yet tired of watching the 
shadows upon these hills and on the waters of 
the lake; but Freddy did not care for watching 
shadows, he preferred the substance, so that one 
evening after tea, when Mrs. Moreland had retired 
to bed with a headache, and Dolly had got deeply 
interested in a book, Freddy thought he would 
take the opportunity of having a nearer view of 
the water. He gave a sly look towards his sister 
as he stole out through the open French window. 
Dolly saw him go, but as it was near his bed-time 
she believed he was only going on the lawn for 
a few minutes. Had she noticed the expression 
on his face, she would not have trusted him. 

When she finished reading the chapter which 
had interested her, she looked up and out upon 
the lawn, but no Freddy was to be seen. Perhaps 
he had gone into the shrubbery, and she must 
bring him in, as it was getting too late for him to be 
out and the dew was falling. She ran down the 
steps and through the grounds to the grove. 
But Freddy was neither in the grounds nor in 

(168) L 
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the grove. Then, with a terrible fear that perhaps 
he had crossed the meadow to the water's edge, 
she passed through the boundary which she had 
never attempted to cross before, and shading her 
eyes with her hand she looked away over the 
stretch of land. She could see something dark 
seated quite close to the water, and beside it lay 
a boat. Tes, there could be no mistake. While 
she looked the figure climbed into the boat, and 
then she set off at a run down the slope. 

As she came nearer and found that it was 
Freddy she called out for him to come to her, but 
the little fellow pretended not to hear, while 
Dolly ran on till she came quite close to the 
water. Here she found an old weather-beaten 
boat close to the land, and Freddy was sitting in 
it enjoying the undulating motion in the water. 

He looked rather angrily at Dolly for inter- 
rupting him and refused to return home. 

"Pray, Freddy, come home; you know papa 
said we were not to come near the water." 

"Don't care, itsh nicesh.'* 

It was very nice indeed. So Dolly could not 
help but think. 

" Just shee how you likesh it, Dolly," he begged. 

Dolly was a very conscientious little girl 
generally, but perhaps the absence of strong 
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temptation had something to do with it, and the 
presence of her mamma; now the temptation was 
present, and the influence far removed. When 
Freddy had led her to disobey her papa's order 
and go near the water, it could be no more harm 
to just step into the boat and try the nice rocking 
motion as Freddy had done. 

"Ill come in for a minute, Freddy, if you 
promise to come right home with me afterwards." 

" Yeth, 111 come wif you, Dolly," he promised 
readily, for he knew that if she came with him, 
she would not be likely to tell of his disobedience. 
Dolly stepped in and took a seat in the old boat. 
The motion was very nice, but Freddy grew 
bolder now and tried to increase it. 

" Jump, Dolly, it makesh it nicher." 

But Dolly was too busy in looking down through 
the clear water at a long fringe of some plant 
which drooped from the bank. At first she 
thought it was a living creature with long legs. 
So Freddy did all the jumping himself. 

" Look, Freddy, how pretty these leaves look 
under the water." 

Freddy ran over beside her and looked too; he 
never noticed that his jumping had given the 
boat the needed impetus to send it off into the 
current. 
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" Why, Freddy, the grass seems to be moving," 
said Dolly, as she leant half out over the stern, 
and gazed into the water. 

" O, Dolly, we's away from ze shore," exclaimed 
Freddy in dismay. 

"What shall we do, O dear! O dear!" cried 
Dolly wringing her hands. 

"Nursey, Nursey, tome an' ca'ch us, we's 
shwimin' 'way," cried Freddy at the top of his 
voice and stretching out his hands towards the 
fast-receding shore. 

But no nursey heard him. Then Dolly tried 
the strength of her voice, and the shore echoed 
back her cries, but no one heard her. At length 
utterly exhausted she sank down in the boat 
and began to cry, and Freddy joined her heartily 
in the exercise. Now they had got right into 
the current, and were drifting along at a fairly 
rapid rate. 

" O, Freddy, but you are a naughty boy," said 
Dolly at length when she had got over her first 
flow of tears. 

"You ish bad too, Dolly, you got in de 
boat." 

" But I shouldn't have come down to the river 
at all but for you." 

And for a time each blamed the other, then as 
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they got further and further from the shore, 
and more hopeless, they settled down in sullen 
silence. 

At length when darkness began to settle over 
them Dolly relented towards her brother, and 
calling him over beside her she kissed him 
affectionately, and turning the skirt of her dress 
over her head she put her arm round Freddy and 
drew him close beside her. 

"We were both naughty, Freddy," she whis- 
pered; "but I am worst because I am oldest, and 
know more than you." 

" We re bof naughty," sobbed Freddy; " I s'pose 
well shwim on over Shordan an* never shee 
Nursey or mamma any more." 

"I suppose so, Freddy, and* I forgot about 
those fairies looking at us. I am certain now that 
they do, and the Lord looks at us too, so we deserve 
to be punished. If I only had another chance 
T should never forget again, never be disobedient 
again." 

"Saysh your prayersh, Dolly, Ize gettin' 
sleepy." Dolly complied, and Freddy said his 
Amen fervently, then went asleep with his head 
on her lap. 

On the opposite shore of the lake, and about 
three miles from Mr. Moreland's house, stood the 
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mansion of Sir Hugh Carstairs. A number of 
guests were assembled, and his son and heir had 
come down from London University to spend a 




week at home. A boating party had been pro- 
posed, as the moonlight was lovely and the night 
warm. Young Herbert Carstairs was of a 
studious turn, and ha preferred to contemplate 
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the beauties of nature from his own grounds and 
alone to joining the party. 

When they had left the house he strolled 
out on the balcony opposite the drawing-room 
windows, where he could catch a sight of the 
lake and see them start. Silvery laughter and 
the sound of voices floated up to him as he 
stood. 

Suddenly he noticed a little boat struggling 
with the cross currents at a bend in the lake and 
nearly opposite an unoccupied house at the other 
side. In a moment he had hurried in and pro- 
cured a spyglass. One look was enough for him, 
he donned his hat hastily and rushed down-stairs 
after the party. He soon overtook them, and 
sending part of them back so as to lighten the 
boat, he jumped in, and pushed out from shore. 
In a few minutes they had rounded the point 
which concealed the boat, and when it came in 
sight a little brisk rowing brought them within 
hailhig distance. 

Dolly had watched the boat coming towards 
her, and she never doubted but that it was 
in direct answer to her prayers and promises 
never again to do wrong if only she might escape 
this time. Presently they were alongside and 
the children transferred from their own frail 
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boat to the other. Freddy awoke with a scream 
and muttered something about Giant Disbpur. 
His fears were soon allayed, and the young 
student Inquired where the children had come 
from. 

Dolly explained in a few quaint words. 




" We live at Hawksbead House," she said. 
"Papa told us not to come near the water, but we 
did come, and we got into this boat to have a 
ride, and Freddy jumped about to have more 
ride, and it swam away out into the middle 
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of the lake, and no one came to help ns till I 
prayed ever so long; and then when I thought 
we must go on till we died, I saw your boat 
coming." 

" You are a dear, good child,'* said a lady who 
accompanied the four gentlemen. 

Dolly shook her head. 

"I beg your pardon," she said; "but papa 
would say I am a very naughty child." 

The lady laughed and remarked how pretty 
both children looked. 

But Herbert Carstairs smoothed down Dolly's 
hair, and spoke to her in a low tone. 

"You have been very naughty, because you 
knew you were doing wrong; but you are sorry 
now, are you not?" 

"Very very sorry," replied Dolly, the tears 
springing to her eyes. "What will mamma do 
if she knows we are gone?" 

" You shall be at home in a short time now," he 
said consolingly. "Do you know when you 
started?" 

Dolly thought for a little. 

"'Twas near my bed-timesh, Dolly," said 
Freddy, who was now wide awake and had com- 
pletely recovered his spirits. 

"It was about seven o'clock then," said 
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Dolly. "Nurse was busy and forgot to call 
Freddy." 

'* Yesh, an' you corned down to the wiver after 
me," he said. 

** Then you were naughty and not your sister," 
said Mr. Carstairs. 

"We was bof naughty," maintained Freddy 
stoutly. 

"And what do you expect to happen when 
you get home?" asked the young man smiling. 

Freddy considered for a moment, then he 
asked: 

"Whatshzetimesh?" 

" Exactly nine o'clock," replied Mr. Carstairs. 

" Zen Nursey won't tell mamma, and papa ish 
gone to town." 

" But why wouldn't she tell mamma," he asked. 
' I think it would be odd if she didn't." 

" I hope she mayent," said Dolly earnestly. 

" You are afraid of being punished, I suppose?" 
remarked the lady. 

" No no, mamma would not punish us; but she 
is ill and a fright might kill her." 

" Then I must see and take you home quietly," 
said Mr. Carstairs sympathetically. 

"I likesh you," said Freddy; "you's good." 

" Thank you, Freddy; we must be friends, you 
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and T," he said smiling; "and if you promise 
never to be disobedient any more, we shall have 
lots of sails on the lake together." 

" I hopesh you won't forget," said Freddy. 

They had now arrived at the point from whence 
they started about two hours before, and when 
Freddy saw his own house peeping out from 
among the trees, he laughed and clapped his 
hands with delight, and Dolly was thankful 
when she saw Nurse herself waiting on the 
bank. 

She was too grateful for the safe arrival of the 
children to speak a reproachful word to them for 
the present anyhow. 

She explained that she had not missed them 
till eight o'clock, and after searching through the 
house and grounds she had despatched a mounted 
messenger along the road to the railway station, 
thinking they might have wandered there. But 
when she found the boat gone, a terrible fear 
that they had been drowned came across her 
mind, and she had just returned to search for 
any mark of footsteps, after despatching a mes- 
senger to borrow a boat from their nearest neigh- 
bour, who lived about a mile off. 

" I took care mistress knew nothing of it, sir," 
she said in conclusion, addressing Herbert, " and 
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I am glad now they are safe that I did; for, poor 
lady, she has a kind of heart disease, and we 
daren't tell her anything to vex or frighten her." 
Then the children said their good-nights, and 
Nurse repeated her thanks, while Mr. Carstairs 
promised to call over at Hawkshead House in the 
morning. 



CHAPTER XL 



CONCLUSION. 







[E following day after their boating adven- 
ture Dolly confessed to her mamma all 
about it, and begged her forgiveness. Of 
course Mrs. Moreland was alarmed and vexed to 
find that her little girl could be so easily led 
away, but she forgave her freely. 

Mr. Carstairs called in the forenoon. It seemed 
he had met Mr. Moreland somewhere in town, so 
that he was not altogether a stranger. He had 
a long talk with Dolly's mamma, and the ac- 
quaintance thus formed led to delightful results 
for Freddy, and afterwards to still more impor- 
tant results for our Dolly. In the first place it 
happened conveniently that young Herbert was 
going back to college at the time Dolly was to 
go to school, so instead of travelling up to her 
papa alone, or he coming for her, she was sent off 
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in the care of this young gentleman. Mr. More- 
land met her at the station and thanked her 
care-taker, whom he invited to call upon him 
in London when he had time. 

Dolly's parting with her mamma we leave out, 
as most little girls can imagine how miserable 
she felt at first, till the novelty of the sights and 
sounds of London wore off the feeling. She was 
not sent to an ordinary boarding school, but to a 
lady who only received half a dozen girls in her 
house, and secured visiting masters in the various 
branches for them. Mrs. Moreland knew this 
lady well — ^in fact, she was a distant relation — so 
that Dolly was kindly treated, and she felt more at 
home in the great house, situated in a fashionable 
west end square, than one would have expected. 
Then her papa called to see her frequently, and 
Freddy tried to scribble pot-hooks and hangers 
on funny bits of paper, which he supposed to be 
letters. But when he wished to give her the 
news he tried to put it in hieroglyphics. One 
time drawing a rude boat with a little boy and 
a big man in it; again the same pair would 
figure with enormous fishing rods, and fish twice 
the size of either of them lying on the bank. 
Dolly understood what he meant pretty well, and 
she would write him a long letter in return. And 
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SO time wore on and the Christmas holidays were 
approaching fast. 

It must not be supposed that Dolly had for- 
gotten her promise to Bosie May all this time, 
far from it, she wrote the little girl a letter regu- 
larly every fortnight, and always took care to 
stare at every little boy she met who might be 
about Sammy's size. 

Just round the comer from Edgemont Square, 
where Dolly's school stood, was a lecture hall, where 
her governess frequently accompanied the pupils 
when anything particularly dull and instructive 
was to be heard — at least the girls thought it 
dulL On this evening a gentleman was to 
lecture on astronomy, and Miss Prudence gave 
her half-dozen young ladies notice to be ready at 
seven o'clock. Dolly was the youngest, but the 
distance being short, she had permission to go 
too. 

The evening was very unpleasant. Snow had 
fallen during the day, and the streets were in a 
sloppy condition, and now as they set out more 
snow was floating down. One of the masters 
joined them a yard or two from the door. Miss 
Prudence led the way with a pupil on each side 
of her. The two eldest girls followed, and Herr 
Freilegrath, the German master, came last, lead- 
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ing the two youngest girls by the hand. Dolly 
was one of them. 

" The snow is not half so nice in London as in 
the country," she said as they left their own 
quiet square and emerged into a street. 

" No, it is not so pure," replied the professor, 
" the air here is full of smoke, that soils the snow." 

"Pray, kind sir, would you buy a box of 
lights," asked a shivering boy as they passed. 

" I don't require any," said the professor. 

But Dolly had caught a glimpse of the thin 
pale face, and her pity was excited. 

" pray, Herr Freilegrath, stop for a moment, 
IVe got sixpence in my pocket; I want to give 
it to that little boy." 

"He's a street arab, not worth notice; besides, 
we shall only be in time at the hall." 

" I know by his face he is in want," insisted 
Dolly, " I must go back." 

The professor smiled. 

"Very well, be quick, there he stands under 
the lamp-post still." 

Dolly darted back and put her sixpence in the 
boy's hand; he looked at her gratefully and with 
surprise as well. But he noticed that her eyes 
were fixed on a group of boys at the corner of a 
side street opposite. They were gathered round 
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a man who was selling hot roasted chestnuts. 
The glow from his little stove was pleasant on 
such a night. 

" Do you want any, miss? Ill fetch them for 
you," he said. 




" No, no," replied Dolly, " I think I know one 
of those boys," and before the astonished pro- 
fessor could hinder her she had darted across the 
wide street to the group, and began to speak to 
a fellow of about fifteen with a battered hat and 
an evil-looking face. 
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* I know you well," she was saying as the pro- 
fessor crossed the street and came within hear- 
ing. " You were the naughty boy of our village, 
and you hated Tommy May; Sammy is lost, if you 
find him I will give you a lot of money." The 
fellow stared at her rudely, then burst into a 
coaise laugh. 

** TEre's a rum go. She must be green,'* he ex- 
claimed. 

**I know you," persisted Dolly; "you are Jim 
Casey. It you can find Sammy May I might get 
your father to forgive you and take you back." 

The boy's reply was another laugh, but the 
little matchbox seller was close at her side and 
he spoke hesitatingly. 

"Sammy Mays 'is name, miss?" 

"Yes, do you know anything about him?" 
asked Dolly. 

"No, miss, but I'll try an' fin' 'im for you, 
miss, I wilL" 

" Come away at once," uiged the professor. "I 
wonder what Miss Prudence will say to this ?" 

"You know number 20 Edgemont Square," 
said Dolly hastily, " if you find him come to me 
there." 

The boy repeated the address while Dolly 
hurried away with her master. 
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" Miss Prudence knows all about it," she ex- 
plained as they walked on. "I write to his sister 
once a fortnight." 

"Is that the boy you were speaking to?" he 
asked curiously. 

"0, no, that is the son of a tailor in our village, 
and Rosie wrote to me that he had robbed his 
father of some money and ran away with it." 

" He should be pointed out to the police." 

" I don't think his father would like it," she re- 
plied, as they entered the hall and took their seats. 

When Dolly got home that night she told Miss 
Prudence about meeting with the bad boy from 
her old country home, and also about the little 
fellow to whom she had given her sixpence. 

"You must not think too much about his 
promise, Dolly," the lady said to her; "I believe 
the poor child is dead. I read all about it in the 
papers at the time, and in my mind there is no 
doubt but the man who took him away for spite 
murdered him. You know they could never find 
him either." 

" No, they never found him, but I think he is 
keeping Sammy somewhere." 

" Well, if it is any comfort to you to fancy so, 
I would be sorry to deprive you of it," said Miss 
Prudence; "only, you must not do anything 
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without telling me, Dolly, for there are evil 
persons in London who would trade upon your 
innocence and ignorance of the world." 

Dolly promised that she would tell Miss Pru- 
dence if she heard anything of Sammy, and then 
prayers were said, and the little household re- 
tired to rest. Had Dolly looked out of her 
window about an hour later she would have seen 
the little matchbox boy standing and staring up 
at the house as if to impress it upon his memory, 
then he turned and ran away. 

Polly almost despaired of ever seeing the boy 
again as the days passed and he did not come. 
Then she went home for her Christmas holidays, 
and was surprised to see how Freddy had grown 
in a few months. She also foimd that her 
mamma's health was greatly improved, and she . 
had missed her little girl so much that papa was 
thinking of bringing a governess to instruct 
Dolly at home after she had spent another term 
at school. Why this had not been done in the 
first place was because mamma and papa both 
thought that Dolly would be improved by mixing 
with little girls of nearly her own age, and so she 
was. Somehow Dolly wished to go back to 
school in the hope that she might yet be able to 
keep her promise to Rosie May. 
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During this time Herbert Carstairs was a fre- 
quent visitor, and of course Dolly told him all 
about her adventure on that night, and he pro- 
mised her that if ever she should hear anything 
about Sammy he would assist her to find him, 
and he gave her his London address. 

At length the holiday time was over, and Dolly 
at school once more. The weather was still 
bitterly cold, and many a half-clad shivering 
form attracted our Dolly's attention and sym- 
pathy. When she asked the servants if any one 
had called to see her during her absence, the 
cook informed her that while the other servants 
were out a little chinmey-sweep had called, and 
requested to see a young lady. Of course she 
told him they were all gone for holidays, and he 
went away. 

" A chimney-sweep," thought Dolly, " then he 
could not be for me." But it was for her after 
alL On returning with her governess and com- 
panions from a walk on one frosty afternoon she 
noticed a little sweep step up to the door. As 
she came nearer she thought she recognized the 
face, and then she felt certain it was her match- 
box boy, when he turned round and looked at her. 

" I wanted to see you, miss," he said, instantly 
recognizing Dolly. 
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NEWS OF SAMHY. 



The other girls tittered, they could not help it; 
but Miss Prudence, when she heard that this was 
the boy Dolly told her of, asked him to come 
inside and stand by the kitchen fire. In a few 
minutes Dolly put off her hat and jacket, and 
ran down to hear what he had got to tell. 




It was only that he knew a little fellow — met 
him by accident — who said his name was Sammy, 
and that the man he lived with had stolen him 
from home and kept him in a house down the 
river. He could not describe the house so that 
any one might find it, but he offered to conduct 
any one there. 

" It's away in the marshes, miss, and most like 
a shed. There's no one but an ole woman an' the 
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boy. They never sees a soul 'cept the man when 
he comes home. He breaks up wood of one kind 
an' another, an' sells it in clumps." 

"But how did you find this out?" asked Dolly, 
very doubtful of this Sammy being the right one 
after all. 

" Well, you sees, miss, I 'ad to give hup the 
match-sellin', an' a man gave me a job of cryin' 
wood for him along the streets; he drove a don- 
key cart, an' wanted help. One day he took me 
to his place where he got his load, an' this was it, 
an' I saw the boy, an' 'ad a talk with him, a- ' 
thinkin' on the one as you was a-wantin'." 

Miss Prudence talked with the boy too, and it 
was arranged that he should return in two days. 
Meantime Dolly wrote to Herbert Carstairs. 
Miss Prudence would have summoned her papa 
also, but he happened to be at home, and she 
could not bring him to London. 

The young fellow presented himself at No. 20 
Edgemont Square in due course, and Miss Pru- 
dence received him, then Dolly was sent for. She 
told him the story as she heard it, and he con- 
cluded at once that it must be the true Sammy; 
but of course Dolly could tell if she saw him. 

There were arrangements to be made before 
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they set out. Herbert had to get a friend to 
accompany him, who happened to be a detective 
officer, and the little sweep came with them as 
guide. 

The wretchedness of the locality they drove 
through shocked our Dolly; she wondered how 
people could live in such eyil-smelling streets; 
but when they got beyond the rows of houses 
and into the marshes, she was still more 
surprised. It was impossible for a cab to go 
where the little sweep led them; and when they 
at length reached a low filthy cabin, unfit for an 
animal to inhabit, with the river surging up 
within a few yards of the door, Dolly felt as if 
she were literally in the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

An old woman replied to the knock, held the 
door half open, and peered out suspiciously at 
the strangers. The detective gave her no time 
to collect her wits, for he pushed in past her, 
Herbert following with Dolly, when the woman 
turned to scold the intruder. 

There was no need for a question, the emaciated 
boy in the further comer on his knees, with 
heaps of cut wood scattered about him, settled all 
doubt. He looked up for a moment with a hope- 
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less stare. Suddenly his expression changed, and 
springing to his feet he exclaimed — 

** Miss Dolly, Miss Dolly, save me, save me." 

"Sammy, poor Sammy," she said, the tears 
springing to her eyes, "we are come for you, you 
shall go back to the farm." 

The child trembled, turned pale, and clutched 
the rickety table for support, then burst into 
tears, the sudden hope after his long misery 
and despair overcame him. The detective ordered 
the old woman to produce his hat and coat, but 
there was none to be found. She declared he 
never had any, and wondered whatever Jim 
would say to her for letting them take away 
his son. 

They paid no attention to her, however, and 
poor Sammy was too glad at finding friends to 
mind running across the marsh to where the cab 
waited without hat or coat. 

Bapid driving brought them opposite a large 
building, where the cab was ordered to stop. 

Here a difficulty arose, the detective wished to 
take Sammy in and have him clothed before 
conducting him home to his parents.- At first 
the poor boy cried, and held fast to Dolly's dress, 
declaring he would not leave her till she brought 
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him to his mother. Ill-treatment and threats 
had rendered him nervous, and quite unlike the 
sturdy Sammy Dolly had known. She went in- 
side the house with him as a compromise, and 
saw him put in charge of a kindly matron, then 
talked to him and reassured him as well as she 
was able, promising to write home to Rosie that 
very evening. The detective left them here, and 
the little sweep also went his way, but not with- 
out a substantial reward from Herbert Carstairs, 
and a promise of aid from Dolly when her papa 
returned to London. 

They drove a certain distance in the cab, and 
then Herbert proposed that they should go by 
underground railway another portion of the way, 
as it was much more expeditious. Dolly gladly 
consented, and in a few minutes they reached the 
station and just caught a train for the west end. 

On reaching their destination Herbert was 
about to hail another cab, but Dolly remembered 
they had walked so far one day with Miss 
Prudence, when she took them to Madame 
Tussaud's, so as she felt cold she proposed to 
walk home. Herbert Carstairs had no objection, 
for he preferred a walk himself, and Dolly looked 
so cold that he thought it was best for her. 
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It was nearly four o'clock, and the shades of 
evening were gathering an they hurried on. 

Suddenly Dolly paused and pointed towards 
a girl's figure on the opposite side of the way. She 




was half reclining on the doorstep of an empty 
house, a basket of spills, matches, tape, and some 
odds and ends, stood beside her, 

"Is she sleeping, do you think?" asked Dolly 
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as they stood; ''let us go over and see." They 
crossed the wide roadway, Herbert a little in 
advance. 

" Poor girl, I trost she is not frozen to death/' 
he said as he hurried forward and looked earnestly 
into her face. Dolly was beside him in a moment. 
One look was enough for her. 

"I know her," she exclauned; "it is Nelly," 
and she lifted one of the girl's cold hands and 
began to chafe it gently. 

Herbert at once knew what to do, and telling 
Dolly to wait patiently he left her. 

Those few minutes she stood in pain and grief 
beside the poor neglected girl were the turning- 
point in our Dolly's life. It seemed to her that 
aiding the poor and unhappy was the best way 
to follow in the footsteps of Him whose whole 
life was spent in just such deeds. Herbert 
soon returned with two cabs and a policeman. 
The girl was lifted into one of them and the 
policeman took his seat beside her. Herbert and 
Dolly got into the other cab and they were 
driven to the nearest hospital Here Dolly waited 
in the greatest anxiety, for more than an hour, 
till a nurse brought her the cheering intelligence 
that the poor girl had opened her eyes, and was 
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falling into a natural sleep, and with this she 
was forced to be content. 

It was nine o'clock when Dolly reached her 
school, and Miss Prudence received her with a 
reproving and anxious face; but a few words of 
explanation from Mr. Carstairs set all right, and 
he was invited into the parlour, where he related 
the excited incidents of the day before the group 
of wondering girls. 

It was quite ten days before Nelly was per- 
mitted the excitement of seeing a visitor, and 
then Dolly called upon her. At first she sup- 
posed it was a vision or a dream, but when the 
child stooped and kissed her she recognized her, 
and exclaimed in a weak trembling voice — 

"I thought you would not forget me, when 
you had my letter, Miss Dolly." 

Dolly assured her that only one letter had 
reached her mamma since she left her native 
villaga Then Nelly told her story. 

It seemed her brother died about six months 
after she came to London; then she wrote to 
Mrs. Moreland and waited day by day for an 
answer, but none came. Her brother's wife had 
been given to drink and treated her badly, so 
that Nelly was forced to leave her; and she at- 
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friend and attendant till the good lady passed 
away to her eternal rest. 

Like our Dolly, Nelly too had an aim in life, 
she wished to be an hospital nurse; but for so 
long as her kind mistress needed her she would 
not leave. Afterwards Dolly assisted her to 
attain her object. 

After his wife's death Mr. Moreland took his 
family to live in London. Freddy had elected 
to study for the church; and our Dolly — well, now 
there was nothing to hinder her carrying out her 
long-formed plans of devoting her life to the aid 
of the poor and needy. 

When we last called at Mr. Moreland's west- 
end mansion we heard that Herbert Carstairs 
had become a member of Parliament, and Dolly 
remarked that now he could give her more aid 
in her various plans for the benefit of the needy, 
as he resided near them. And her father smil- 
ingly hinted that the young man would expect 
to be taken into partnership after devoting him- 
self to her service so long and faithfully. Dolly 
blushed but said nothing. 

What may happen to our Dolly in the future 
we cannot say, but now she is following in the 
footsteps of her Master with an humble and 
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chastened spirit, and devoting her time and 
energy to the service of the neglected and un- 
happy. She is wonderfully dear-sighted, too, in 
detecting 6ases of real distress, where honest pride 
would prevent the sufferers from obtruding their 
poverty or asking aid. 

May she persevere to the end, and attain to that 
reward reserved for the pure in heart. 
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IN THE KING'S NAME: 

Or the Cruise of the Kestrel. By G. Manvillb Fenn, author 
of " Off to the Wilds," " Middy and Ensign," " HoUowdale 
Grange," " Charlie Lance," "Nat the Naturalist," &c. Illus- 
trated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with attractive Design on side, bevelled 
boards, price 6s. 

" In the King's Name" is a spirited story of the Jacobite times, con- 
cerning the adventures of Hilary Leigh, a young naval officer in the 
preventive service off the coast of Sussex, on board the Kestrel. Leigh 
is taken prisoner by the adherents of the Pretender, amongst whom is an 
early friend and patron who desires to spare the lad's life, but will not release 
him. The narrative is full of exciting and often humorous incident. Mr. 
Penn's juvenile books have achieved a wide reputation, and "In the 
King's Name" is one of the most lively and characteristic of his works. 

UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Henty, Special Coi- 
respondent of the "Standard," author of "The March to 
Magdala," " The March to Coomassie," " The Young Buglers," 
" The Comet of Horse," " In Times of Peril," "Facing Death," 
&C. Illustrated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth, with elegant Design on side, 
bevelled boards, price 6s. 

** Under Drake's Flag," is a story of the days when England and Spain 
struggled for the supremacy of the sea, and England carried off the palm. 
The heroes of the story sail as lads with Drake in the expedition in which 
the Pacific Ocean was first seen by an Englishman from a tree-top on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and in his great voyage of circumnavigation. The 
historical portion of the story is absolutely to be relied upon, but this, 
although very useful to lads, will perhaps be less attractive than the great 
variety of exciting adventure through which the young adventurers pass 
in the course of their voyages. 
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STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. 

Tales of Eaiights and Heroes. By Ascot B. Hope, author of 

"Spindle Stories/' "The Old Tales of Chivahy," "Stories of 

Long Ago," &c. &c With nearly 100 Illustrations, of which 

8 are full -page size, from Drawings by Gordon Browne. 

Crown Syo, cloth elegant, 6«. 

A Series of the best of the Stories of Noble Knighthood and Old Ro- 
mance, told in refined and simple language, and adapted to young readers. 
A book possessing remarkable attractions, especially for boys who loye to 
hear of great deeds and enterprises of high renown. 

FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Yaughan Pit. A Tale of the Coal Mines. 

By G. A. Hentt, author of "In Times of Peril," "The Young 

Buglers," "Comet of Horse," "Under Drake's Flag," &c. With 

8 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, price 5«. 

"Facing Death" is a story with a purpose. It is intended to show that 
a lad who makes up his mind firmly and resolutely that he will rise in life, 
and who is prepared to face toil and ridicule and hardship to carry out his 
determination, is sure to succeed. The hero of the'story, though only a 
colliery lad, is a character that boys will delight in. He is a typical British 
boy, dogged, earnest, generous, and though '* shamefaced" to a degree, is 
ready to face death in the discharge of duty. His is a character for imita- 
tion by boys in every ^station, who will assuredly be intensely interested in 
the narrative. 

NAT THE NATURALIST: 

Or a Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. By Geo. Manyille 
Fenn, author of "In the King's Name," "Off to the Wilds," 
"The Vicar's People," &c. &c. Illustrated by 8 full-page Pic- 
tures executed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
bevelled boards, price 5^. 

This is a pleasant story of a lad who, though he is brought up in a strictly 
quiet fashion by an aunt, has a great desire to go abroad to seek speci- 
mens in natural history, and has that desire gratified by an uncle who 
comes home from distant lands, whence he brings a beautiful collection, 
llie boy Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
the Eastern seas, and their adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly interesting fashion, which will at once attract and maintain the 
earnest attention of young readers. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their 
blaok comrade, and of the scenes of savage life, are full of genuine humour. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. By Elizabeth J. Ltsaoht, 
author of " Nearer and Dearer," " Over the Border," ** Under 
the Sword," "Mike o' the Shannon," &c. With 6 full-page 
Illustrations in black and tint Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 
bevelled boards, price 3«. (kf. 

"Brother and Sister." An interesting story for young people, showing 
by the narrative of the vicissitudes and struggles of a family which has 
"oome down in the world," and of the brave endeavours of its two younger 
members, how the pressure of adversity is mitigated by domestic affection, 
mutual confidence, and hopeful honest effort. 

DORA: 

Or a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R H. Bead, author of 
"Our Dolly," "Phyllis and Corydon," "The Lawyer's Daugh- 
ter," &c. &c. Crown 8yo, cloth elegant^ price Zs, 6d, 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who is placed as pupil-teacher at 
the school in which she was ^ucatod, but is suddenly removed by hard 
and selfish relatives, who employ her as a menial as well as a governess. 
Through a series of exciting adventures she makes discoveries respecting a 
large property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the same 
time she secures her escape from her persecutors. The character of Dora 
is a very sweet one, and the interest of the story is so sustained that it can 
scarcely fail to please the reader. 

UNRAVELLED SKEINS: 

Or Tales for the Twilight By Gregson Gow. Illustrated by 
four facsimile Designs in black and tint. Crown Svo, doth 
elegant, price 3«. 6d, 

" For a volnine of neat stories carefully told commend vm to ihia.^'—SeoUman. 
*' Will doubtleaa serve as a sufficient stimulant to the dubious hours of twilight, 
w ithoat depriying the hours of night of their natural stimulant of sleep." — Timet. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

OF ANCIENT GKEECE AND KOME 

A Hand-book of Greek and Roman Mythology, by E. M. Berems. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures in a highly interesting 
and instructive manner. Cloth elegant, price 3«. Gd, 

"Written in a spirit of reverent sympathy and of well-sustaiued interest, while its 
absolute purity should secure it a place in every faxmlj."—Sehoolnuuter 
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GARNERED SHEAVES. 

A Tale for Boya. By Mrs. Emha Eaymond Pitmab, auttior of 
"MiBaion Life in Greece and Paleatine," "Heroines of the 
Mission Pield," " Vestina's MartjTdom," " Profit and Lobs," 
&c. &c. With 4 fall-page Illustrations printed in black and 
tint Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price St. 6cl, 

Thb Tale givee in narratiTS form the liistory andadTsntiireB of & class of 
Snnday-eohoolboya. Each bojr's career is full of interest. Id soms chapters 
we are taken to America, during the ciTil war, and mingle in scenes relat- 
ing to the battlo-tield ; while, in other chapters, we listen to the quiet 
teachings o( one of God's faithful servants, who strore fe "gamar sheaves 
for Christ." The wide difference between the honourable upright ;outh, and 
one who ia clsTer and cunning, hut dishonest, is here depicted b; incidents 
from the Hfe; and it is proved that "godliness hath promise of the life 
that Qow is," as well as of that which is to coma. From this tale Sundaj- 
achool teachers maj loarn that their " labour shall not be in vain in the 
Lord." 

FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Story of Australian Life. By Mra. Ehma Raymond Fitmah, 
author of Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," "Profit and 
Losa,"&c.&:. With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8to, cloth neat, price 3«. 6cf. 

This Tale traces the career and adventures of a family who ncni forced 
ID leave Manoheater during the time of the oottoo famine, and seek a homo 
m Australian wilds. Florence, the central character of the story, ia a very 
jively one; and in spite of girlish timidity, girlish fear, and natural shrink- 
ing, succeeds in raifiing a Christian church in the wilderness. Tom Higgins, 
the prodigal ne'er-do-well, and Dick Fowler, the converted convict, aa 
well as many minor characters, are among the fruits of her labours there. 
Alfred Godfrey foUowa the sea, and meets with much trial and hardship 
on board — eiperiences which test and piuify hia character. The story 

effort is rewarded. 
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LIFE'S DAILY MINISTKY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Kat- 
MOND Pitman, author of " Mission Life in Greece and Pales- 
tine,** " Heroines of the Mission Field,** " Vestina's Martyr- 
dom," " Profit and Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 
printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 3«. 6c?. 

A Story of self-sacrifice in various forms, and of some touching expe- 
riences of life. Some of the characters are very attractive, others veiy 
repulsive ; but all tend to show that true honour and happiness are to be 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
" who went about doing good." Some experiences of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, helpless tiirough spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, are peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
self-denial for the sake of her dead sister's children. 



MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. Emma Eatmond Pitman, 
author of " Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss," &c &C. With 4 full-page Illustrations. Qoth neat, Zs, 6d, 

This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a young 
woman cast upon the world by her father's death, and compelled to earn 
her Uving by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor characters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who fig^ure in the little Methodist chapel; and tiie young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble believer. Finally, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clergyman is a fine specimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
of boarding-school life here depicted are full of vivacity and reality. 
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THE BALL OF FORTUNE; 

Or Ned Somerset's Inheritance. B7 Charlbs Pearcb, author 
of "Frank the Fiaher-boy," "The Goldea lalftnd," &c. &c. 
With 4 full-pags IlluatratiotiB printed iu black and tint. 
Crown 8to, cloth elegant, price 2t. Sd, 

" The Ball of Fortune, or Nad Somerset's Inlieritanoa." A. story of plot 
and cbaraoter dealing mth some out of tha many scenes of London life, 
■nd founded on the itrange bequest left bj a Be& captain, and the endea- 
Toars of some uuscrupuloua penoua to obuin poaeession af it before the 
discorery of the tnie heir ia the person of a Qegleotad street Arab. The 
■tory Is liTslT and attractiTe, and the incidents move so quickly that the 
in of the reader is sustained throughout. 



THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Daiilei Dale, author of "Little Bricks," "Tha Black 
Donkey," " A Tearful Victory," &c. &c. Ooth elegant, 2». 6d, 

This is a lirely^ and amusing account of a family, the membera of whieh 
while they lived in affluence were remarkatde for their discontent, but who, 
otter the suppwed toss of fortune has compelled ibem to seek a more 
humble home in Jersey^ become lesa selfiah, and develop Tory excellent 
traits of character under the pressure of comparative adTerai^. Their 
escapades and narron escapes from serious dangers form an eicitin^ part 
of tne narrative, which contains many pleasant episodea of life in the 
Channel Islands. 



EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS, 

And Pictures of Foreign Lands. A Book for Youth. With 

eugraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, it. Bd. 



The object in this wort ia to 

mind of the readers — (o create within the 
■tnwge Dountries and peoples here 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Records of Suffering and Saving. A Book for Boys. Witli 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 6g?. 

Stories of shipwreck, famine, mutiny, and the other misfortunes which 
befall the mariner, will always be appreciated by those who love to read of 
deeds of daring, and to ponder on tne lessons which may be drawn from 
them. This volume comprises narratives of occurrences wluch have become 
historical, such as the ever-memorable mutiny of the Bounty, and many 
others of equal interest. 



EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE 

In various Parts of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 6d. 

Captivity and Esca^ is at all times an attractive subject for youthful 
minds, presenting as it does to them scenes of adventurous daring, hard- 
ship, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardour and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fascinating description. 



EPISODES OF HISTORY: 

Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth 
elegant, 2«. 6d, 

In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches stretching over a long term of time, rather than a finished picture 
of any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
course of reading, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the articles in chronological order. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVEKY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous dis- 
coverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which this 
volume has been compiled were gathered from scarce records and othet 
trustworthy sources ; and the whole forms a series of incidents of unex - 
ampled interest in the world's history. 
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EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 28, 6d. 

The incidents in this yolame are wholly founded on the real experiences 
of those who figure in them. They have been carefully selected from 
numerous sources. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER. 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By Henry Findlater Busset and T. 
Wilson Eeid. With engraved Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 28. 6d, 

** The idea of the book is admirable, and its execution is excellent. It is extremely 
interesting. It may be read not merely by young people, but by old ones, and they 
will find profit to themselves in its peroaal. The work is well done."— Seotenum. 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c. With Introductory Notes 
by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous Authentic Portraits. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

" A. number of excellent portraits add considerably to the attractiveness of the 
work, which may safely be pronounced one of the most interesting of the Series."— 
Aberdeen Journal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. With nume- 
rous authentic Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 

** A. compilation from which a variety of interesting inforroation may be gathered 
with regard to the past history and present condition of the metropolis.'* — Athenaum, 
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FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By BosA MuLHOLLAHD, author of " Five Little Farmere," " The 
Little Flower Seekers," "Pink and Bloeaom," &c With 
3 full-page Illustrations in colours. Crown 6to, cloth, with 
neat design on cover, price 2i. 

VrbBt is nailed Mischiaf maf often be regarded as the experiiDental 
adf AitureB of children, and thu Btory of child-life is, from this point of 
view, one of the moat amueing of the author's excellent hUle boolu. Its 
fun IS innooent, its incident b^ captivating and instruetiTS. 



OUR DOLLY: 

Her Words and Ways. By Mre. R. H. Read. Illustrated by 
many "Woodcuts in the text, and a Frontispiece printed id 
colour. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2i. 

A story for children, ahowing the growth and developuient of cbaraoter 
in a httle girl, and pleasantly deacnbing the Burroundings of the famil; 
and a seriea of eQtertuniDg small adventures suitable for very juvenile 
readers. 

FAIRY FANCY: 

Her Notes and Notions. By Mrs. E, H. Read, author of " Oor 
Dolly," "Silvermere," &c, &c. With many Woodcut Illustra- 
tions in the text, and a Frontispiece priuted in colours. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, price Sa. 

"Fairy FEUiey" isastoiy for iuTenile readers, recounting the aiperienoee 
of a fairy who dwells amidst the children of a family, and observoa not 
only their conduct but the singular behaviour of "Toph," ths raven, and 
otbur creatures associated with them. Tho tale is designed to show the 
influence of character even among bttle children, and the narrative iaiaeb 
as to awaken and sustain the interest of the founger readera. 



BkuUe d; Son's New PubticaiioTti. 



ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. 
By Alice Curkrak, authoress of "Latheby Towers," "Bessie 
Laog," &C. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pictures printed in 
colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2f. 



on a fanciful i 



a Tery young lady, 
_ _ Bory legend and tne 

!T introduction to them. A tale for tiie Little Ones; 



nurBsry legend and tl 

he Little" '— - = - 

u well-known charaotera of juve; 



NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. By 
Clara. Mulhollahd. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, price St. 

Thii ia a book wUch irill amuu quite little folks, aa a Btorr of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the Ecrapea into which tbey lead her. 
The rtory consiits of small incidenta such as please small listeners, who 
will be interested Dot ouly in liiia Bunny's naughtiness but in ber refor- 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 
A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of .^op. By Oreosov 
Gow, author of "Tales for the Twilight," "Troubles and 
Trinmphs of Little Tim," Ac Illustrated by 3 full-page Pic- 
tures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2t. 

A series of stories deetgUDd to bring before the young mind, in a new 
aud entertaining form, some of the shreds of wit and wudam which bave 
coma down to us from ancient times in the guise of fablea The fables 
here chosen for tsits are old friends, familiar to as from our earliest yeara; 
and the tales, although amusement has been a chief end aimed at, will be 
found most of them to suggest some important truth, or teach some sound 
leoBon in practical morahty. 
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THE 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A CSty Story, By Greqboh Gow, author of "Tales for the 
Twilight." With two Illustrations in colour. Foolscap 8to, 
192 pp., doth extra. It. 6*1 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway, From the Norwegian of 
BjSmatjenie Bjomsoit, With Frontinpiece in colour. Fools- 
cap 8to, 193 pp., cloth extra, It. Bd. 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Anhie S. Swan, author of " Shadow Lives," " Thankful Best," 
&c. With two Illuatrationa printed in colour. Foolscap Svo, 
192 pp., cloth extra, li. 6d, 

BOX OF STORIES. 

Packed by Horace Haffyuan. A Series of interesting Tales 
for the Young. With 2 Illustrations printed in colours. 
Foolscap Svo, 192 pp., cloth extra, 1«. 6d. 

PATRIOT MARTYR 

Being the Life and Times of Jeanne D'Arc, commonly called 
the Maid of Orleans. Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in 
colours. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 1*. Cii 



Blaclde dt Sun's New Puhlkationa. 



THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. 

lij JoLIA GODDAKD. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
126 pp., doth extra, price It. 
"A ■tor]' dT EngUih •cbiwl life. Itliui itMmpt to taoh * Hmawbiit highv ooilc 



!e«OD iiuihfli m tmy good itur;."- 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

With FroutiBpiece in colour. Fcap, 8vo, 128 pp., cloth e 
price 1». 
" Tbii b ■ Aimilj itorf of grant pathH. It doa not obtrailTs] j dictate lla : 
butltqolotljiii ■ 



JON OF ICELAND: 

A True Story. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8to, 128 pp., 
cloth extra, price 1«. 

"'Jono/ looluid' liaitmdj, wolleducatod yowig loelander, who beoonut a no- 
cevfm t«acbar. It glvn ohildreo a clear idea of tlie diief pbjtical featum of the 
ialHod, Hnd (4 (ba liiiip]* and maul; olurectar of iU InbaliitaiiU." — Sctwil OuonUitii, 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 



EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: 

Thj Story of a City Boy and a Forest Boy. With Frontispiece 
in colour. Fcap. 6vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1». 
" Tbla ia Uw liiitoi? of Uu un of a nealtli; Hambtuj tnerduuit, wlio wiihed ID 
follow In tbe itapt of Robinnn CioKe. He Tiilted Beilgoland and tlia Hvti HDnn- 
(aini, imd wh put to tbe teat, and became iCDTiDcal la tbe end tbU iC ii better to 
liTctlia Ufeofairaaltbymenliant inagieat dC; than toendntebanUliipbyelioiee.' 
—Sthool Board CiLrimiiit. 
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FIRESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stories for Girls. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

'* Nine Btories are indnded, all for girls, enoonraging them to try and do their 
duty. Young leryants would find this book reiy interesting." — Tht SchoUmidreu. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories op Supfbrino and Saving at Sea, With Frontis- 
piece in colour, Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is. 

" To the Sea in Ships records sereral noted disasters at sea, sach as tiie foundering 
of the London and the wreck of the A tlantie. It also contains nanatiyes of snooess- 
ftil rescues. This is a capital book for \)ojB."School Ouardian. 

JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories about Dogs. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

" Every boy, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dogs. Well. Jack 
was a dog ; a fomons and wonderAil one, too. He became leader of a team in Green- 
land, and some rare exploits he took part in. He would not sleep in a house ; he 
would not hide firom an enemy; he would not harm the defenceless. Besides ' Jack's 
Victory ' there are ten other stories about dogs in this volume. These narratives are 
not old onesy but are fresh and pleasing."— 7Ae SchoolmiUreu. 



THE STORY OF A KING, 

Told bt one of his Soldiers. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

** This book recounts the boyhood and reign of Charles XII. of Sweden. The wars 
in which he was engaged and the extraordinary victoi-ies he won are well described, 
and equally so are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and his kingdom 
through his uncontrollable wilfulness."— ilberefmi Jow-nal. 
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D colour. 



LITTLE DANIEL: 

A Story of n Flood on the Rhine. With Frontispieo 
Fcap. 8to, 128 pp., cloth extra, price li. 

" A ilniptB and touohJng Btorj of a flood on the Rhln«, lold M waII m Oeorgfl 
Eliot n gnphlcallj wrote of Th4 Mill on tin Flou-'^-Qonma. 

PRINCE ALEXIS: 

A Tale of Old Eusaia. With Frontiapiece in colour. Fcap. Svo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price U. 

This is B legend wrought into a rtoiy, rendering a fiction of Life in 
RussJA, something more thin a hundred jsan ago; ■ itate of things which, 
aa the author laja, "ia now impoBaible, and vill soon become incredible." 
It i* like a romance of Old Bagdad, in which the colouring and the chotac- 
tm uid msimen ore Russian uuteod of ArabioD. 

SASHA THE SERF, 

And other Stories of Buasian Life. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap, Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 
The stoiiei in the volume comprise: — The Life of Basha, a poor bo; who, 
by hie lore of knowledge and his industry, saved the life of hie loid, and 
finally rose to wealth and gained his freodom,— Incidents of remarkable 
personal bravery in the Russian army, — An interesting story of humble life 
m Russia,— A sboiy of Bussan miniDg life, — A bear-bunt in Russia, Lc. tta. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

A Series of Interesting Tales. With Frontispiece printed in 
colours. Fcap. Svo, ISS pp., cloth extra, price ]«. 
The book contuns stories — Of some of the early printers, — How Quentin 
Matsys the Antwern smith became a great painter, — The rise and fall 
of Jean Ango the fisherman of Dieppe, — The early trials of Fritz Eiimec 
the tailor's son, who could not leom his father's trade but who became 
commaQder-in-chief of the Brunswick forces, — Of Polish patriotism, — The 
heroism of Casablanca the Uttle French mid^pman, ka, se. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: 
A Story of Industry. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium, 
Svo, cloth elegant, price 6d. 



Thia book coutaina t\ 



3 tales, the firat Intended to inculca' 



THE MAID OF DOMREMY: 

And other Tales. With Prontiapiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
doth elegant, price 6d. 

"The Maid at Domremy" is in tact Joan of Am, whose atoirie well ren- 
dered into Bometbing leee than twenty pages. Otber Boctioiu of the little 
Tolume treat of the "Feast of Cbemes; "Somethine about Royal Cbil- 
dren;" "The Black DougUa;" "What a Boy Did," and "Johanna Sabos.' 



LITTLE ERIC: 

A Story of Honesty. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 

This is a pure juveoile fiction, illuatratdTe of truthfulnen and honeity. 
It is full of interest from bc^pnning to end, and well auiled aa a reward 
book for Sunday Suhoola. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: 
And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8toi 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 



•• Uncle Ben the Whaler" i 
a veiy Intoresdag tale of hia i 
other atoriea in ue volume a 
Bule,— 1^ Broken Jar. 



a "old salt" who tells a group of children 
ier aa a seaman in the Arctic waters. The 
—Three Haudfuls of Qrain,— The Qolden 
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THE PALACE OF LUXURY: 
And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 6vo, 
cloth elegant, price Sd. 

A yoath named Seekpeacs ia ahoifn under the f^dance of the faW 
E>ureheart all the deceptions in the Palace of Loioiy, — Hadam Sunshine b 
parable about the Swan of Fortune, — The Colonula beetle's talk with the 
weatlMrcDck, — and other short amumng stoiies. 



THE CHARCOAL BURNER: 

Or Kindness Kepiud. With Frontispiece in coloors. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price Sd, 

Hiia IS a moat interesting' Btor; of a poor charcoal-bomer in a German 
forest, who discoTers and relieves a wounded oiEoer, and ia himaolf after, 
ward* atrangelj delirerad from deatb by the aame officer. The tale incul- 
catea the duty of always showing Idodness and of forginng an injmy. 

WILLIE BLACK: 

A Story of Doing Right. With Frontispiece ia colonra. Medium 
8to, cloth elegant, price 6d. 

It is a tale of a little Shoe-black to whom a gentleman gave balf-a-crown 
by miatake for a penny, and it ahowa all the good that came to this littlt 
lio^ through seeking to restore the silver coin to its owner. Proving how 
it IS always beat to do right. 



THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: 

Stories of Man and his Beat Friend. With Frontispiece in colours. 
Medium 8to, cloth elegant, price 6d. 

of the horse J its 
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THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: 

A Legendary Story. With Frontispiece in colonra. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price 6^ 

A lageodftry itoiy of " How a boy tecttrae obedient," Tha tale is toW 
in a Bemi-msf^cal tooa, and is vary mteresting. 

LIGHTS TO WALK BY: 

Storiea for the Young. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 8cf. 



THE LITTLE MERCHANT: 

And other Stories. With ^EVontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant^ price Qd. 

This book contains a Eeries of little stories of Bnglisb life and of the 
Biperienco ot youog people in this land. They are all dasigTiBd U> enforoa 
soma important moral lesson, such as honesty, industry, kindness, fie, &c. 



NICHOLINA: 

A story about an Iceberg. With Frontiapieca in coloura. Medium 
Svo, cloth elegant, price 6c2L 



This is a tale ot the A: 
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Price 2s. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulholland. 

OUR DOLLY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

FAIRY FANCY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. By Alice Corkran. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. By Gregson Gow. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY. By Clara Mulholland. 

Books at Is. 6d. 

TROUBLES AND TRIIMPHS OP LITTLE TIM. By Greqson 

Gow. 
THE HAPPY LAD. By Bj{jrnstjernb Bj^^rnsun. 
INTO THE HAVEN. By Annie S. Swan. 
BOX OF STORIES. Packed by Horace Happtman. 
PATRIOT MARTYR: the life and Times of Jeanne d'Arc. 

Books at Is. 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia Goddard. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS SISTER. 

JON OF ICELAND: a True Story. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. J. Macfarland and 
Abet Saqe. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: the Story of a City Boy and a 
Forest Boy. 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES AND FLOWER FANCIES: Stories for Qirln. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering and Saying at Sea. 

JACK'S VICTORY: and other Stories about Dogs. 

THE STORY OF A KING: told by one of his Soldiers. 

PRINCE ALEXIS, or "BEAUTY AND THE BEAST." 

LITTLE DANIEL : a Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

SASHA THE SERF : and other Stories of Russian Life. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Books at 6d. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: a Story of Industry. 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: and other Tales. 

LITTLE ERIC: a Story of Honesty. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: and other Stories. 

THE PALACE OF LUXURY: and other Stories. 

THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or, Kindness Repaid. 

WILLIE BLACK: a Story of Doing Right. 

THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: Stories of Man and His Best 
Friend. 

THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: a Legendary Stoiy. 

LIGHTS TO WALK BY: Stories for the Young. 

THE LITTLE MERCHANT: and other Stories. 

NICHOLINA: A Story about an Icebexg. 
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